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GLOSSARY 


M.M.F.S.A. 

. The Man-made Fibre Spinners’ Associa¬ 
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. The Indian Cotton Mills’ Federation. 
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. The Southern India Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

SASMA . 

, The Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Association 
Ltd. 

Gwalior Rayon . 

. M/s. Gwalior Rayon Silk Mfg. (Wvg.) 
Co. Ltd, 

SIV . 

. M/s. South India Viscose Ltd. 

STC . 

. The State Trading Corporation of India 
Ltd. 

IS! . 

, The Indian Standards Institution. 

SITRA 

. South India Textile Research Associa¬ 
tion. 

BTRA . 

. Bombay Textile Research Association. 

ATfRA . 

. Ahmedabad Textile Industry Research As¬ 
sociation. 

SASMIRA . 

. Silk & Art Silk Mills’ Research Associa¬ 

tion. 


Unless otherwise specified, the expressions staple fibre and staple 
fibre yarn used in this Report denote Viscose Staple Fibre and Viscose 
Staple Fibre Spun Yarn respectively. 
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REPORT ON THE PRICE STRUCTURE OF VISCOSE 
STAPLE FIBRE SPUN YARN 


In July 1968 the Government of India in the erst¬ 
while Ministry of Commerce made a comprehensive refer¬ 
ence to the Commission under Sec- 
1. introductory. lion 12(d) of the Tariff Commission 

Act, 1951 to examine the price struc¬ 
ture of all man-made fibres and yarns and furnish Report to 
them. As mentioned in paragraph 2.1 of its Report on the 
price structure of Viscose and Acetate Filament Yarn and 
Staple Fibre (1970), the Commission decided to undertake 
the inquiry in four stages covering respectively, (i) rayon tyre 
cord, (ii) viscose and acetate filament yarn and staple fibre, 
(iii) synthetic fibres and yarns, and (iv) viscose staple fibre 
spun yarn. The Reports on the first three stages have al¬ 
ready been forwarded to Government. The present Report 
constitutes the fourth and final stage of our inquiry arid 
covers viscose staple fibre spun yarn. 


2.1. Questionnaires were issued to known producers of 
viscose staple fibre spun yarn and consumers’ associations in 

October 1969. Subsequently a press- 
2. Method of inquiry. note was released on 1st November 

1969 inviting interested parties to ob¬ 
tain copies of relevant questionnaires 
in respect of this inquiry. Detailed memoranda on the in¬ 
dustry were called for from the producers’ associations and 
the Textile Commissioner. Government departments asso¬ 
ciated with this industry were also requested to furnish spe¬ 
cific data. A list of parties to whom questionnaires or letters 
were addressed and from whom replies or memoranda were 
received is given in Appendix-I. 

2.2. In consultation with the Textile Commissioner and 
the Silk and Artsilk Manufacturers’ Association nine units 
were selected for cost investigation. Of these one had to be 
dropped as it reported not to have produced any spun yarn 
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for the last three years. The names of the costed units and 
the Cost Accounts Officers who undertook the cost investi¬ 
gation and the period covered are given in Appendix-II. 

2.3. A public inquiry into the industry was held at 
Bombay on 11th and 12th April 1972. A list of those who 
attended the public inquiry is given in Appendix-111. Fol¬ 
lowing this we also held group discussions With certain con¬ 
sumers’ associations. Discussions on costs were also held 
with individual producers in camera during the latter half 
of April 1972. 

2.4. Shri D. P. Anand, Chairman, accompanied by 
Shri Pramod Singh, Member and Dr. P. V. Gunishastri. 
Secretary, visited Kiran Spinning Mills, Thana on 22nd 
April 1972. Earlier, the unit was also visited by Shri S. N. 
Raghavan. Senior Cost Accounts Officer and Shri S. Gane- 
san. Assistant Director on 7th April 1972. 

3.1. Although viscose staple fibre yarn was made in 
India even during the fifties, this industry came to be estab¬ 
lished firmly only during the Second 

3. structure of " Plan period, when following the set- 

the industry. ting up of substantial indigenous faci¬ 

lities for production of viscose staple 
fibre, its main raw material. Government issued industrial 
licences to a few mills to exclusively produce this yarn. The 
indigenous production which: was about 11,000 tonnes in 
1951 nearly doubled by 1961 and by the end of 1971 the 
annual production had gone up by more than five times. 
Appendix-IV shows the annual growth in spindleage and 
production of viscose staple fibre spun yarn during the last 
two decades. 

3.2. The units consuming staple fibre may be classified 
under three categories. In the first category, there are about 
24 units exclusively licensed to produce staple fibre yarn. 
Of these 18 are reported to be in production at present. In 
the second category fall all those cotton textile mills which, 
by general permission No. 2(lO)/64-Control, dated 14th 
August 1964 were permitted by the Textile Commissioner to 
produce staple fibre yarn also, provided the raw material 
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was of indigenous origin. The exact number of such units 
is not known but the M.M.F.S.A. has estimated the total 
number of such spinning units (excluding composite mills) 
at 82. These units are spread over Jammu & Kashmir, Ra¬ 
jasthan, Maharashtra, West Bengal, Kerala and Tamjlnadu. 
The third category comprises the composite cotton textile 
mills, approximately 150 in number, which use staple fibre 
mostly for blending with cotton. 

4.1. There is considerable difficulty in assessing the 
exact capacity of this industry. Whereas we received fairly 

reliable information about the num- 
4. Capacity and ber of units, licensed capacity and 

production. production in respect of units licen¬ 

sed purely for viscose staple fibre 
spinning, in the case of cotton mills permitted to divert a 
part of their spindleage for spinning viscose staple fibre yarn, 
no reliable figures were available. The same was the case 
in respect of composite mills also. This apart, some of the 
staple fibre spinning units have been given permission to 
operate their spindles on cotton also. 

4.2. The two associations representing the industry, 
namely, the I.C.M.F. and the M.M.F.S.A. while furnishing 
to us certain data on capacity, stated that they were unable 
to furnish exact figures for the industry as a whole, in view 
of the interchangeability of spindle usage. The Textile Com¬ 
missioner, who is the administrative authority for this indus¬ 
try, has furnished to us data on capacity of the 24 purely 
viscose staple fibre spinning units and a few cotton mills, 
but in both cases the figures include cotton yarn capacity 
also. 


4.3. The table below shows the number of units, spind¬ 
leage worked and countwise production of yarn for the indus¬ 
try as a whole since 1961 based on the information publish¬ 
ed by the Textile Commissioner as well as that separately 
furnished by him. It may be seen that production of yarn 
below 30s which accounted for about 60 per cent of pro¬ 
duction prior to 1968, has gone down to 50 per cent in 1970 
while that of 40s has gone up from 26 to 46 per cent in the' 
same period. 
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4.4. At the public inquiry we explored the various 
means of ascertaining correctly the capacity of this industry 
but all concerned expressed their inability to provide pre¬ 
cise information. Representatives of the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner who were present had offered to compile and furnish 
to us this vital information on the basis of C.S.T. returns 
which their office was getting from the units periodically, 
but later they informed us of their inability to furnish all 
the data we had called for. They have however given us 
the following data :— 

(i) Unit-wise capacity (licensed and installed as on 
1-1-1972 and utilised in' 1971 and the first two 
months of 1972) and production of yarn from 1968 
to 1972 (Jan.-Feb.) in respect of 24 purely spinning 
units. 

(ii) Capacity utilised in July 1971 and production of 
yarn during 1968, 1969, 1970 and 1971 in respect 
of a few cotton textile units. 

These are given in Appendices V & VI respectively, 

4.5. The figures of installed capacity furnished by the 
Textile Commissioner were much higher than the licensed 
capacity in the case of a few units (indicated with asterisk 
in Appendix-V). It was clarified by him that all the capa¬ 
city in excess of licensed capacity related to cotton spinning 
and that by a special permission now extended upto 31-3-1973 
the purely staple fibre spinning units can run their spindles 
on cotton. On his advice, we have adopted licensed capa¬ 
city as the installed capacity of these units. The total instal¬ 
led capacity of 18 units exclusively spinning staple fibre 
comes to 3.57,861 spindles. The remaining six units in this 
sector with an aggregate licensed capacity of 73,772 spindles 
seem to have closed down or stopped production during the 
last few years. The Textile Commissioner informed us that 
it was difficult to give the reasons for their closure. 

4.6. As regards the cotton textile mills which are also 
manufacturing viscose staple fibre yam, as may be seen from 
Appendix VI, only very limited data have been furnished. 
Although names of as many as 88 units have been given by 
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She Textile Commissioner (as against 82 mentioned by 
M.M.F.S.A.) no figures of licensed capacity were available 
presumably because these were not licensed in the strict 
sense of the term and have been working under the general 
order of 1964. Similarly, data on installed capacity for 
staple fibre yarn were also not available, since their spind- 
leage is primarily for cotton and only partly and/or tempo¬ 
rarily diverted for spinning staple fibre yarn. All the data 
which the Textile Commissioner could furnish in respect of 
the cotton textile mills were the number of spindles utilised 
for the manufacture of staple fibre spun yarn though not for 
all the 88 units in the list. 

4.7. Tables (Nos. 2 and 3) on the following pages a 
summary of the Appendices V and VI together with the 
production statistics published in the Indian Textile Bulle¬ 
tin. Complete data regarding the manufacturing activities 
are available in respect of 17 exclusive spinning units and 
19 cotton textile mills for all the years. Data are also avail¬ 
able in respect of a few more units in both the sectors but 
these data for different years do not necessarily relate to the 
same units. 



TABLE 2 

Data on manufacturing activities of exclusive staple fibre spinning units and Chtton textile mills 
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(ii) Data with varying No. of units . .. 612 (4) 984 (5) 2,316(6) 2,172 (5) 

Total .. 16,452(23) 15,360(24) 18,516(25) 18,876 (24) 
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TABLE 3 

Comparison of production data received by us and also 

published 





(In 

tonnes) 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

(a) Total production of 
viscose staple fibre 
yarn as published in 
the Indian Textile 
Bulletin . 

58,959 

54,800 

61,835 

63,933* 

(b) Production of 17 
exclusive spinning 
and 19 cotton units . 

44,508 

42,060 

46,908 

46,896 

(c) Production reported 
of other units vary¬ 
ing in number 

3,768 

(16) 

3,5 J 6 
(7) 

4,476 

(7) 

2,196 

(6) 

Sub-total (b) + (c) 

48,276 

45,576 

51,384 

49,092 

Difference between . 

(a) and (c) 

10,683 

9,224 

10,451 

14,841 


Note .—Figures in brackets indicate the number of units to which they 
relate. 

♦Provisional. 


The published figures, it may be seen, are higher in all the 
years and the difference between them and those furnished 
by the Textile Commissioner is around 10,000 tonnes every 
year and about 15,000 tonnes in 1971. The Textile Com¬ 
missioner however has not been able to reconcile the figures 
reported to us in connection with the present inquiry and 
those published in the Indian Textile Bulletin. 

4.8. Capacity utilisation! 

4.8.1. We had requested the Textile Commissioner to 
supply data on spindle usage since 1964—the year in which 
the general permission was granted—but we have been in¬ 
formed that it was difficult to do so except for the latest year. 
Information on this in respect of individual units is already 
given in Appendices V and VI. 

2—9 T.C. Bom./73 



It would be observed from the Appendices that there 
has been a drop in spindle activity during 1969 and Ihe 
industry has attributed this to shortage of staple fibre. 

4.8.2. The M.M.F.S.A. has reported that substantial 
capacity in the industry remained unutilised, but since the 
capacity of the industry itself has not been precisely estima¬ 
ted, it was not possible to work out the extent of under¬ 
utilisation. According to its calculation at the rate of six 
ounces of staple fibre per shift per spindle, the requirement 
of the 24 purely spinning units worked out roughly to about 
220 tonnes of staple fibre per day, as against which the 
daily supply of fibre was only 180 tonnes. If the other “part- 
staple fibre” spinning units were also taken into account the 
gap between the availability and requirement for staple fibre 
would widen. This, the Association has added, was an in¬ 
direct indicator of the extent of under-utilisation of capacity 
in the industry. The main reason advanced for under¬ 
utilisation of capacity by the industry was non-availability 
of the raw material, namely, viscose staple fibre in sufficient 
quantities. This point has been discussed later in detail in 
paragraph 6. In a few cases, power cut/failure was also re¬ 
ferred to as a responsible factor while labour unrest, absen¬ 
teeism etc., were also cited by some others. In the absence 
of the relevant data it has not been possible for us to assess 
the exact extent of under-utilisation of capacity. 

4.9. Future expansion. —According to the Textile Com¬ 
missioner no expansion in the production of staple fibre yarn 
is envisaged in the future, although cotton mills have been 
given freedom to use staple fibre according to the availa¬ 
bility in the country either for blending or for spinning yarn 
with 100 per cent staple fibre as substitute for cotton. It 
appears, however, that some of the cotton mills have applied 
to the Licensing Committee for issue of formal industrial 
licence under Section 23(5) of the Industries (Development 
and Regulation) Act to cover their activity on viscose staple 
fibre spinning and that the applications are under considera¬ 
tion. 


4.10. The Economic size. —Maximum utilisation of capa¬ 
city by itself cannot yield all the economies of production. 
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unless the operating unit itself is of an economic size. We 
had therefore sought the views of the industry with regard 
to the economic size of a spinning unit. Divergent views 
were expressed on this subject. The economic size of a unit 
according to a few was 12,000 spindles while for some it 
was 24,000 and to many 25,000 and so on going up to 
50,000 spindles. At the public inquiry I.C.M.F, and the 
M.M.F.S.A. said that a unit with 25,000 spindles could be 
considered economic. It was also suggested that smaller 
ones should be allowed to expand to the economic size. 
The Textile Commissioner has stated that although in the 
past a unit with 12,000 spindles used to be considered an 
economic one, the current thinking is to place it at 25,000 
spindles. Generally speaking the consensus was that a unit 
with 25,000 spindles could be considered as an economic 
one. We share this view and suggest that this aspect may 
be borne in mind by the authorities concerned as and when 
they consider the grant of expansion licences in future. 

4.11. Our main handicap during the course of this 
inquiry has been the absence of reliable and complete statis¬ 
tical data relating to the manufacturing activity of the 
industry and neither the two associations representing the 
industry, nor the Textile Commissioner could enlighten us 
fully. The M.M.F.S.A. in its memorandum stated that “the 
growth of the industry in the absence of any licensing was 
rather haphazard and has not been based on any proper 

planning. Because of this unplanned growth it 

has been rather difficult for authorities or others even to 
identify all units spinning viscose staple fibre yarn in the 
industry, let alone organising the industry. Neither the 
Planning Commission nor the office of the Textile Com¬ 
missioner itself appears to have a clear-cut perspective of the 
precise trend in growth and dimension of this industry”. All 
these interests were taking shelter under the plea that there 
is considerable flexibility in production on account of inter¬ 
changeability in spindle usage between cotton and fibre 
spinning in the industry. 

4.12. We understand that all the spinning units are re¬ 
quired to submit to the Textile Commissioner C. S. T. returns 
which contain all the necessary data regularly and if that is 
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-the case there should really have been no insurmountable 
difficulty ;in assessing periodically the actual and total irstal- 
led capacity of the industry and in compiling such data. 

4.13. ffn an industry where we are required to go into 
the cost structure and recommend fair prices, the essential 
factual evidence that we should have is the capacity not only 
•installed but also potential, so that for the purpose of pro¬ 
jecting the future estimates of costs, the production capacity 
of different units and the industry as a whole are fairly 
assessed. Such information is also quite necessary for assess- 
-ing how best the indigenous industry can meet the . domestic 
i demand, when particularly as in the present case, there are 
.competing claims for the scarce raw material viz., viscose 
staple fibre between exclusive spinners, cotton textile units 
which have switched over to spinning viscose staple fibre 
and those using blended yarn. Later in paragraph 6.8 we 
have discussed the-question of introducing-distribution con¬ 
trol on fibre; unless accurate data of spindleage installed 
-and used by the units in the industry are known, no satis¬ 
factory system of distribution control can be contemplated. 
■In the absence of such data the manufacturers of fibre are 
resorting to different methods in distributing fibre to their 
customers including possible sale to non-users which can 
result in resale at high prices. We therefore suggest that the 
Textile Commissioner, should devise ways and means of 
keeping proper data on spindleage installed as well as work¬ 
ed in respect of all units in this industry. 

5.1. We have received several estimates of demand for 
-staple fibre spun yarn. both, current and future. There was 

however a general feeling that an as- 
5. Demand. sessment of the demand for this yarn 

was rather difficult to make for vari¬ 
ous reasons 

5.2. The Textile Commissioner has informed us that, 
by and large, the demand would be on the lines of the deli¬ 
veries of yarn in the past. According to the M.M.F.S.A. 
the demand for viscose -staple fibre spun yarn is subject to 
changes in the supply and demand situation in respect of 
yarn made from other natural and man-made fibres for which 
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viscose staple fibre yam. is a substitute, apart from other 
imponderables like fashion changes. Further, the likely 
competition in the near future from* other products like poly- 
nosic and synthetic fibres has to be taken into account. The 
Association has also invited our attention to the changing- 
trends in the industry like the manufacture of yam in blends 
with other man-made and natural fibres, use of, polynosic 
fibre which is a high wet modulus staple fibre and manu¬ 
facture of dyed and fancy yarns for special purpose fabrics. 
It has nevertheless estimated the demand for 1972 at 80,000 
tonnes and for the next three years at 82,000, 90,000 and 
100,000 tonnes respectively. The I. C. M. F. has placed its 
estimates at 78,000 tonnes for 1972, 85,000 tonnes for 1973 
and 94,000 tonnes for 1974 assuming an annual growth rate 
of 10 to 15 per cent and also export possibilities to Bangla¬ 
desh. These estimates are however subject to viscose staple 
fibre being made available in required quantities. Two of 
the producers who have furnished their estimates expect an 
annual growth rate of 8 to 10 per cent and 10 to 12 per cent, 
while two others have estimated only for 1972 at 70,000 
tonnes. From the consumers’ side, we have received an esti¬ 
mate of 70,000 tonnes for the current year from Surat Van- 
kar Sahakari Sangh and a similar estimate from Surat Dis¬ 
trict Industrial Co-operative Association. The various esti¬ 
mates received by us are summarised in the following Table. 

TABLE 4 

Summary of demand estimates received from different interests 


(Thousand tonnes). 


Source 

Rate of 
increase 
(per cent) 


Estimates of demand 

1972 

1973 

1974 1975 

1, 

2 

3* 

4 

5 6 


(i) Textile Com¬ 

missioner* 

13 

77 

87 1 

98 

111 

(ii) Indian Cotton 

mills Federation 

ICMo 15 

78 

85 

94 
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TABLE 4— Contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(iii) Man-made Fibre 
Spinners’ As¬ 

sociation 

8 to 10 

80 

82 

90 

100 

(iv) Bharat Commerce 
and Industries 

8 to 10 

80 

88 



(v) Birla Jute Mfg. 
Co. and India 
Linoleum 


70 




(vi) General Industriai 
Society Ltd. 

10 to 12 

76 

84 



(vii) Surat Vankar 


70 




Sahakari Sangh 
and Surat Dis¬ 
trict Industrial 
Co-operative As¬ 
sociation 


70 





♦Figures worked out taking into account the view of the Textile Com¬ 
missioner that the future demand would be on the lines of past 
deliveries of yarn. 


These figures were discussed at the public inquiry. The 
interests concerned were generally optimistic about the future 
of the industry although the consumers were of the opinion 
that unless prices are reduced and supplies of yarn regulated, 
demand may not increase in line with past trends. It was 
pointed out that with the rise in population and in the in¬ 
come of the people, the demand for cheap fabrics was bound 
to increase in the coming years. Besides, with the textile 
industry witnessing periods of shortage of cotton off and 
on, and with the synthetic fibres being comparatively expen¬ 
sive, viscose staple fibre spun yarn was going to play a very 
important role at least in the next few years. The consensus 
of opinion at the public inquiry, therefore, was that the rate 
of increase of consumption in the future is likely to be bet¬ 
ween 10 and 15 per cent every year. 

5.3. As viscose staple fibre spun yarn has a wide range 
of applications and can be used in almost all types of fabrics 
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either singly or in blends, one of the methods of estimating 
demand for this yarn may be to relate it to the demand for 
its raw material, namely, viscose staple fibre. However, this 
approach is also not free from certain difficulties. Viscose 
staple libre is spun not only in its pure form but also often 
blended with other natural and synthetic fibres before spin¬ 
ning. Secondly, staple fibre yarn is manufactured by purely 
spinning units as well as by cotton mills. 

5.4. As may be seen from paragraph. 6.3 the total con¬ 
sumption of indigenous and imported viscose staple fibre 
over the last decade has increased from 22,900 tonnes in 
1961 to 64,500 tonnes in 1970 indicating an annual average 
increase of 12.6 per cent. As against this, the yarn deli¬ 
veries, which the Textile Commissioner considers as an 
index of demand, show an annual growth rate of 13.4 per 
cent during the same period. The relevant data is given 
below: — 

196! .... 19,920 

1962 26,460 (32.8) 

1963 .... 28,968 (9.5). 

1964 31,872 (10-0) 

1965 ... 37,716 (18.3) 

1966 44,280 (17.4) 

1967 . . .. 49,020 (10.7) 

1968 .... 57,408 (17.1) 

1969 55,932 (—2-6) 

1970 60,240 (17-7) 

during the course of discussions at the public inquiry there 
was a broad consensus of views that an average annual in¬ 
crease of 13 per cent during the next few years would not be 
wide off the mark. 

5.5. It has not been possible for us to ascertain the 
extent to which viscose staple fibre yarn is used in blend 
with other fibres like cotton, linen, nylon etc., nor was any 
light thrown on the point during the public inquiry. The 
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representative of the Silk & Rayon Textile Export Promo¬ 
tion Council indicated that if the staple fibre yarn is made 
available at international prices, India could export 50 mil¬ 
lion metres of man-made fibre fabrics annually, equivalent 
to about 5,000 tonnes of yarn per annum. Taking the above 
factors into consideration, we feel that the rate of increase 
in future demand for viscose staple fibre spun yarn, includ¬ 
ing that required for blending and exports, would be broad¬ 
ly between 10 and 15 per cent per annum and more pro¬ 
bably between 13 and 15 per cent. We therefore estimate, 
that the current year’s demand would be around 80,000 
tonnes, and those for the years 1973, 1974 and 1975 within 
the ranges of 90,000 to 92,000 tonnes, 102,000 to 106,000 
tonnes and 115,000 to 122,000 tonnes respectively, 

5.6. We must next consider the question as to what 
extent the domestic supply of yarn would meet the demand 
estimated for the next three years. As mentioned in para¬ 
graph 6.7 the indigenous production of staple fibre is ex¬ 
pected to be around the current level of about 61,000 ton¬ 
nes per annum during the next two years and only there¬ 
after additional capacity is expected to materialise. Even 
if imports of certain quantities of fibre are allowed under 
entitlement, the total availability of fibre would be con¬ 
siderably less than what would be required for meeting our 
demand estimates. 

6.1. Viscose staple fibre is the main raw material for 
the manufacture of this yarn. Its production commenced 

in 1954, when M/s. Gwalior Rayon 
6. Raw material—viscose Silk Manufacturing (Weaving) Co. 

Staple Fibre. Ltd. commenced operations at Nagda 

(M.P.) with an initial capacity of 
5,100 tonnes per annum. The capacity was progressively 
increased to 55,000 tonnes. In 1961, M/s. South India Vis¬ 
cose Ltd., also started producing viscose staple fibre at Met- 
tupalayam (Tamil Nadu) with a capacity of ten tonnes per 
day (i.e. 3,650 tonnes a year). In 1968, Gwalior Rayon 
set up a plant at Mavoor in Kerala also for the production 
of viscose staple fibre with an annual capacity of 9,000 
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tonnes. The total indigenous production of viscose staple 
fibre since 1968 has been as follows:— 


Year 

Tonnes 

1968 . 

61,963 

1969 . 

58,409 

1970 

63,145 

1971 . 

60,713 


The details of capacity, production and sales as reported 
by the two producers of the raw material are given in the 
following Table. 


TABLE 5 


Capacity, production and sales of viscose staple fibre 





(In tonnes) 






Gwalior Rayon 



South 

India 

Viscose 

Total 


1 



2 

3 

(i) Present licensed capacity 


22,000 

4,000 

26,000 

(ii) Present installed capacity 


64,000* 

4,000 

68,000 


At 

Nagda 

At 

Mavoor 

Total 



(iii) Production 
during 






1968 . 

54,913 

4,075 

58,988 

2,975 

61,963 

1969 . 

46,801 

8,422 

55,223 

3,186 

58,409 

1970 ■ 

46,854 

12,742 

59,596 

3,549 

63,145 

1971 ■ 

47,563 

10,650 

57,813 

2,900 

60,713 
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TABLE 5— Contd. 



1 



2 

3 

(iv) Sales 
during 

1968 . 

55,510 

4,043 

59,553 

2,576 

62,129 

1969 . 

46,662 

8,395 

55,057 

3,138 

58,195 

1970 . 

47,260 

12,633 

59,893 

3,617 

63,510 

1971 . 

47,004 

10,697 

57,701 

2,865 

60,566 


*0n 1 ■2 Denier basis. On 1-5 Denier basis the installed capacity 
is claimed to be 80,000tonnes. 


6.2. Gwalior Rayon with its two plants, accounts for 
about 95 per cent of the installed capacity, production and 
sales of the industry. The balance is the share of SIV. 

6.3. The following table indicates the domestic con¬ 
sumption of staple fibre for spinning viscose staple fibre 
yarn during the last decade. 

TABLE 6 

Consumption of staple fibre for spinning viscose staple fibre 

yarn 





(In tonnes) 

Year 


Indian 

Foreign 

Total 

1961 .... 


22,812 

108 

22,920 

3962 .... 


28,008 

240 

28,248 

1963 .... 


28,908 

1,452 

30,360 

1964 .... 


28,320 

5,364 

33,684 

1965 .... 


40,608 

2,052 

42,660 

1966 .... 


46,440 

1,344 

47,784 

1967 .... 


51,924 

816 

52.740 

1968 .... 


61,560 

168 

61,728 

1969 .... 


56,736 


56,736 

1970 . 


63,480 

984 

64,464 

1971 . 51,240 

(Jan-Oct) 

Source : Indian Textile Bulletin 

7,200 

58,440 


Note. _Figures upto 1968 are inclusive of small quantities of non-visco?e 

staple fibre. 
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It would be seen that almost every year a certain quantity 
of viscose staple fibre used to be imported and we were in¬ 
formed that this was done by Government as a short term 
remedy to assist the cotton textile mills when the cotton was 
in short supply. Such imports have been done recently 
through the S.T.C. and the Cotton Corporation of India 
while the purchases were finalised in consultation with, the 
I.C.M.F. 

6.4. Divergent views were expressed regarding availa¬ 
bility of viscose staple fibre. According to the Textile Com¬ 
missioner “by and large, the staple fibre spinning units do' 
not find any difficulty in getting the raw material from the 
indigenous manufacturers except the failure to get normal 
supplies of staple fibre whenever there are break-downs or 
strikes in the major staple fibre producing factory”. A 
large number of spinning mills have however reported that 
the supply position of the material was inadequate even in 
normal times. The I.C.M.F. has stated that in spite of spe¬ 
ctacular increase in the indigenous production of viscose 
staple fibre between 1954 and 1970 the supply was short 
of demand and the gap would widen further by 1973-74 
unlessf additional capacities were licensed. According to 
it the stock presently available is equivalent to hardly 15 
days’ requirement and at times goes down to an alarmingly 
low level, equivalent of seven to ten days’ consumption. 
We have been informed by the Textile Commissioner that 
the scarcity of fibre is due largely to more and more cotton 
mills switching over to spinning of staple fibre on account 
Of shortage of cotton and rise in its prices. With many 
mills asking for the fibre naturally the demand for it goes 
up. 


6.5. With a view to meeting the increasing demand for 
fibre, various long term measures are said to be under con¬ 
sideration of Government. Letters of intent have been 
given to SIV to increase its capacity by 14.000 tonnes and 
to M/s. Modipon Ltd., for 27.000 tonnes. One half of the 
capacity in each case is for viscose staple fibre and the 
other half for polynosic fibre. Some more applications are 
also reported to be under consideration of Government. It 
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-appears,, the Development Council for Manrmade fibres has 
estimated that by, the end of 1973-74 the demand for viscose 
staple fibre: would foe 1.10,000 tonnes. It has been reported 
to us that the policy of Government is to consider only 
integrated proposals for. the manufacture of wood pulp and 
fibre. However, due to paucity of the right type of wood 
for the pulp, manufacture of wood pulp may not expand to 
the required extent in the immediate future. The l.C.M.F. 
has therefore suggested the licensing of additional capa¬ 
cities for viscose staple fibre and polynosic fibre, preferably 
to new units, if necessary by allowing imports of wood pulp. 

6.6. At the public inquiry the representative of Gwa¬ 
lior Rayon stated that if it was granted necessary industrial 
licence it would set up a plant at Harihar in Mysore. It 
appears it had made an application in 1:968 for the manu¬ 
facture of 100 tonnes of polynosic/normal viscose staple 
fibre. The representative of SIV indicated that machinery 
to expand the capacity to 7,500 tonnes has already been 
bought. With this expansion, the total production of SIV 
would be 10,700 tonnes per annum by 1973. In addition, 
production of 20 tonnes per day (7,200 tonnes a year) of 
polynosic fibre is also anticipated. 

6.7. In paragraph 7.6 of our Report on the Viscose 
and ! Acetate Filament Yarn and Staple Fibre (1970) we had 
estimated the demand for staple fibre for 1973 at between 
90,000 and 1,00,000 tonnes. This is in conformity with the 
estimate of demand for yarn envisaged by us in paragraph 
5.5. The present indigenous production hqwever is quite 
inadequate to meet the demand. We have been informed 
by the DGTD that production of viscose staple fibre at the 
current rate of 61,000 tonnes per annum 1 would continue 
for the next two years, after which it may go up to the ex¬ 
tent upto which SIV’s approved additional capacity materia¬ 
lises. Modipon's project is expected to go in steam only 
during the Fifth Plan period. For the purpose of this en¬ 
quiry we have gone by the D.G.T.D.’s assessment of indi¬ 
genous production being at 61,000 tonnes for the next two 
years. 
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6 . 8 . Fibre Distribution: 

6.8.1. There is no control on either the distribution or 
the prices of viscose staple fibre except for an informal; 
understanding between the fibre producers and the Textile 

'Commissioner according to which the exclusive fibre spin¬ 
ning units get first priority in the allotment of the staple 
fibre on the basis of their past consumption and only after 
their requirements are met, the balance is distributed to 
other consumers. Due to tne shortage of cotton during 
the past few years consequent upon a number of cotton tex¬ 
tile units diverting their activities to viscose staple fibre 
spinning, demand for the fibre has been increasing in recent 
years. 

6.8.2. The pattern of distribution of viscose staple 
fibre was discussed at length during the public inquiry. The 
main point that emerged related to the allotment of fibre 
to exclusively fibre spinning nylls vis-a-vis the other cotton 
textile units. One seciion of the I.C.M.F. and a few others 
contended that in 1964 when there was a glut of staple 
fibre, cotton mills were allowed to spin staple fibre but un¬ 
der the present conditions of an excess supply of cotton 
and shortage of viscose staple fibre, there is no justification 
to allot staple fibre to the cotton mills. They further plead¬ 
ed that viscose staple fibre should be given only to the ex¬ 
clusive viscose staple fibre spinning units as otherwise a 
lot of capacity of these mills will remain unutilised, thus 
telling upon their costs of production. On the other hand 
the other section of the I.C.M.F. and the M.M.F.S.A. held 
that there should be no differentiation between purely staple 
fibre spinning units and the other mills in the matter of 
allotment inasmuch as the former could also work on cot¬ 
ton. Only a formal permission was required which was 
invariably given. Going into the genesis of the case, they 
explained how in 1964 when the country was faced with a 
surplus of staple fibre, it was “thrust” on the cotton mills. 
At that time the fibre industry was stated to be carrying 
stocks for more than six months and in order to utilise this 
surplus material a general order was issued by the Textile 
'Commissioner allowing textile mills to use viscose staple 
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fibre. It was further argued that heavy expenditure had 
been incurred in technical adaptations from cotton to vis¬ 
cose staple fibre spinning and a reversal of the policy now 
would cause hardship to the textile mills. 

6.8.3. There was a third view point according to which 
the purely staple fibre spinning mills and such of the cotton 
mills which had switched over to fibre spinning upto 1966 
when no scarcity conditions for fibre existed, should be 
treated on par. 

6.8.4. The representative of Gwalior Rayon stated 
that whether fibre should be given exclusively to the staple 
fibre spinning units or the cotton mills should also be 
allowed to use it and whether it should be distributed 
among particular sections of the textile industry was all a 
matter of opinion. According to him basing allotment on 
licensed capacity was not the proper way and that the real 
criterion should be, and in fact followed up till now was 
the pattern of past consumption of each unit. This was 
also the view of the representative of M/s. Bharat Com¬ 
merce and Industries Limited. 

6.8.5. The Textile Commissioner has informed us that 
the distinction between “pure” and “part” spinners of sta¬ 
ple fibre was gradually disappearing and as already men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 4.9 some of the mills which had adapt¬ 
ed to spinning of viscose staple fibre have applied for grant 
of a formal industrial licence under Section 23(5) of the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951. 

6.8.6. During the course of the inquiry a number of 
short-comings in the existing distribution system of the fibre 
were also brought to our notice. We were told that in allot¬ 
ting fibre preferential treatment was given to ‘sister con¬ 
cerns’ by the principal producer. Another complaint was 
that in the absence of any control on either distribution or 
prices, in many instances fibre allotted to mills were resold 
to others at high rates. It was also pointed out that accord¬ 
ing to an agreement between S.I.V. and its promoters, the 
entire production of fibre was allotted to the latter irres¬ 
pective of whether they were consumers or not. It was 
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also complained that Gwalior Rayon was asking for addi¬ 
tional charges such as sulphur charge, extra wood pulp 
charge, etc. on one plea or the other. 

6.8.7. It was clarified by Gwalior Rayon that while 
supply of fibre to units generally was based on past off-take, 
their off-take during the years 1963 and 1964, when there 
was a glut of staple fibre in the market was also kept in 
view. During this critical period some spinning mills had 
almost stopped lifting or had partially reduced their off-take 
of fibre resulting in Gwalior Rayon carrying a huge stock 
of unsold fibre necessitating curtailment of production. 
During this difficult period, some of the mills had continued 
to give their support by purchasing staple fibre from Gwa¬ 
lior Rayon and others were persuaded by this supplier to use 
staple fibre in place of cotton on the assurance of continu¬ 
ous supply and some incentives. Gwalior Rayon also 
supplied to us a list of mills to which it sold fibre during 
the last three years. On the question of certain allottees of 
the fibre indulging in its resale, we were informed that as per 
the company’s sales agreements with the spinners, such re¬ 
sale was forbidden and no complaints on this had ever been 
received by it. The company also refuted the charge of 
preferential treatment to any particular units or groups. 
Regarding wood pulp charge Gwalior Rayon has explained 
that it was purchasing wood pulp from S.I.V. at a price 
higher than its own cost of production and when such pulp 
was converted into staple fibre, the extra cost element had 
necessarily to be passed on to the buyer. Further, it was 
stated that although sulphur prices have fallen, the charge 
has been continued to cover up certain other elements of 
costs which have gone up. 

6.8.8. We were informed that SIMA had submitted 
to the Textile Commissioner some working data on the fibre 
needs of the mills based on spindleage and it had stated 
that this method if adopted would help evolution of a sys¬ 
tem of distribution, although it would not meet the entire 
need. Recently, the M.M.F.S.A. also seems to have sub¬ 
mitted a scheme to the Textile Commissioner for distribu¬ 
tion of staple fibre in consultation with its member mills. 
We understand that the Textile Commissioner is also acti- 
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vely considering the question of introducing a scheme of 
distribution of staple fibre. 

6.8.9. Both written and oral evidence shows a strong 
consumer resentment about the present pattern of distribu¬ 
tion of staple fibre. An stated earlier the capacity for vis¬ 
cose staple fibre is largely concentrated in the hands of a 
single producer. As against a licensed capacity of 22,000 
tonnes, this unit has built up a huge capacity of nearly 
64,000 tonnes. It is thus in a position to influence market 
trends both in respect of supplies as well as of prices not 
only of fibre but also of yarn. We were informed at the 
time of our inquiry into viscose staple fibre that building up 
of an excess capacity by this producer was under a specific 
inquiry by a separate body. We understand that the matter 
is still under consideration. 

6.8.10. The distribution and prices of viscose staple 
fibre were subject to control between 1958 and 1964 under 
the Staple Fibre Control Order, 1958. This Order had laid 
down some very healthy conditions regarding mode of dis¬ 
tribution, prices, resale, maintenance of stocks, etc., of sta¬ 
ple fibre. It also made it obligatory on the part of pro¬ 
ducers of staple fibre to sell fibre to such of those who held 
a permit from the Textile Commissioner at a price which 
was also specified in a schedule to the Order. Another sti¬ 
pulation was that staple fibre purchased shall not be used 
for any purpose other than spinning yarn and transfers were 
permitted only to those who had permits and that too with 
the Textile Commissioner’s permission. The producers as 
well as those acquiring or holding stocks of staple fibre 
were required to maintain a proper account of stocks, which 
was liable for inspection. Prices were also fixed under that 
Order and the Textile Commissioner was authorised to fix 
maximum amount of incidental charges payable. The 
Order was cancelled in 1964. Whereas between 1964 and 
1966 there was an abundant supply of fibre, since 1966-67 
the situation has changed to one of shortage. As men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 6.7 the gap between the demand and 
supply would continue to persist at least for the next couple 
of years. The only remedy therefore appears to be the re¬ 
imposition of control on both distribution and prices of 
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fibre. We commend the reintroduction of destribution Con¬ 
trol somewhat on the lines of 1958 Control Order with suit¬ 
able modifications in the light of the present conditions as 
early as possible. Some directions in which modifications 
may be necessary are given below. 

6.8.11. In paragraph 4.13 of this Report we have re¬ 
commended that ways and means of keeping proper data 
on spindleage installed as well as worked in respect of all 
units in the Industry be devised so that units do pot get 
fibre in excess of their requirements which result in re-sale 
in the market or transfer to sister concerns. 

6.8.12. iq. the context of the circumstances under 
which this Industry has developed it is necessary to con¬ 
sider whether the different categories of producers of yarn 
should be treated on par or whether there is a case for giv¬ 
ing weightage to some categories over the others. The 
views expressed in this regard by the interests concerned 
have already been given in paragraphs 6.8.2. & 6.8.3. 

6.8.13. We have considered the various views. The 
cotton textile mills entered into the staple fibre spinning 
activity at a time when fibre was not only in abundant sup¬ 
ply, but, in fact, was reportedly “thrust” on some of them. 
Now that staple fibre is in short supply, it does not appear 
fair to leave these mills out to satisfy the demand of the 
exclusive spinners. We are therefore of the view that the 
exclusively spinning units originally licensed and such of 
those cotton textile mills which between 1964 and 1966-67 
switched over at considerable expense to spinning of staple 
fibre yarn should be considered on equal footing. Other 
mills which took to spinning of staple fibres yarn after 1966- 
67 when staple fibre had started becoming scarce, must have 
been promoted by other considerations and it would not be 
proper to treat these units on par with the above categories. 
We recommend that while introducing distribution control 
on fibre, the exclusively licensed staple fibre spinning units 
and cotton textile units which adapted their spindleage to 
spinning staple fibre yarn upto 1966-67 when the supply of 
fibre was plentiful should be given priority over all other 
categories. We however, leave it to the concerned autho¬ 
rities to decide as a matter of Government policy and tak * 

3—9 T.G. Bom./73 
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ing into account the availability of fibre whether their needs 
of fibre should be met fully or partially and what specific 
quantity per spindle per month should be allotted to them. 
Surplus after meeting the demand of the above categories 
may be distributed to other consumers including cotton 
mills who got into this Industry after 1966-67, blenders, 
composite mills and so on. 

6.8.14. It is possible that some of the exclusive spin¬ 
ners and the cotton mills which shifted to spinning staple 
fibre yarn might have installed additional spindleage even 
after 1966-67 when scarcity conditions of fibre had started. 
There is no justification for this new spindleage to be shown 
any priority of treatment and we recommend that white 
alloting fibre to these units, care should be taken to exclude 
the spindles that were installed by these units after 1966-67 
from the priority category. 

6.8.15. We have mentioned the year 1966-67 as only 
an indicator as it is round about that time that shortages of 
staple fibre had started developing. The exact dividing date 
line for showing priority to the then existing units and their 
spindleage will have to be decided by the Distribution Con¬ 
trol authorities concerned. 

6.8.16. We also recommend that no new spindles for 
expansion be permitted to be installed for staple fibre yarn 
so long as conditions of scarcity of fibre continue. 

6.9. Prices: 

6.9.1. During the course of our earlier inquiry into the 
viscose and acetate filament yarn and staple fibre, we had 
studied the cost of production of the three viscose staple 
•fibre manufacturers and had recommended the following 
fair selling prices for 1.5 denier fibre. 

Rs. 

per Kg. 

Gwalior Rayon Nagda unit (Ex-Nagda) 4.15 

Gwalior Rayon . Mavoorunit (Ex-Coimbatore)'! 

S.I.V. ... .. Do, | 

The above prices were to be valid upto 31-3-1972. 


4.35 
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6.9.2. The ex-factory selling prices of staple fibre of 
the two manufacturers since 1968 have been as follows:— 

TABLE 7 


Ex-factory selling Prices from time to time (including excise 
duty ) of Viscose staple fibre of 1.5 denier 

Rs./Kg. 



Gwalior 

Rayon 

(Nagda) 

S.I.V. 

(Coimbatore) 

1968 




January . 

5.06* 

4-86 


July 

5.06* 

5.06 


1969 

January . 

5.26* 

5-06 


March . 


5.46 


October 

5.46 

5.66 

♦Subject to a rebate 
of 20 paise per kg. 

970 

March 

5.56 

5.76 


1971 

July 

1912 

5-77** 

5.91 

**Also of Mavoor. 

March 

5.77** 

6.26 



Between January 1968 and March 1972, the prices of 
Gwalior Rayon rose by 18.7 per cent and those of S.I.V. 
by 28.8 per cent. 

7.1. Standards and quality: 

7.1.1. The I.S.I. has formulated only one standard on 
viscose staple fibre spun yarn, namely, IS: 3566-1966-Speci¬ 
fication for Viscose Rayon Cut Sta- 

7. Standards, quality pie (Spun) yarn. It has informed us 

and Research. that even though no licence has been 

issued to any of the manufacturers 
for using its Certification Mark, the industry has received 
the I.S.I. standard favourably and that the quality of the 
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indigenous viscose staple fibre spun yarn mostly conforms 
to the standard and could be considered fairly satisfactory 
m so far as it meets the strength standards specified therein. 

7.1.2. A number of producers and consumer associa- ■ 
tions who replied to our questionnaire however, expressed 
unawareness of the existence of the standard specification. 
The I.C.M.F, and M.M.F.S.A. stated that no complaints 
on the quality of spun yarn had ever been received by them. 
However, consumers of the yarn have reported a few de¬ 
fects such as existence of nobs and foreign particles, yarn 
not absorbing dyes in full and consequently their shades 
fading, unevenness of yarn and colour, poor strength, count 
variations, doubling and reeling defects including short 
length, damaged cones and the like. We were informed by 
the producers that complaints received by them were imme¬ 
diately looked into and remedial measures taken wherever 
necessary. For this purpose some mills were reported to 
be conducting laboratory tests and adopting quality control 
checks at various stages of manufacture. 

7.1.3. At the public inquiry we were informed that at 
the instance of SIMA, SITRA has been undertaking month¬ 
ly survey of mills for examining quality of their yarn and 
reporting on the deterioration, if any, of their quality and 
advising the units to improve their quality. It was also men¬ 
tioned that quality of the yarn supplied by the South Indian 
mills was better than that of the North Indian mills. The 
representatives of the Weavers’ Associations stated that in 
the context of prevailing sellers’ market for staple fibre yarn 
the consumers have no choice but to accept whatever was. 
supplied and that the manufacturers were indifferent to the 
complaints on quality reported to them. We had requested 
one of the weavers’ associations of Ludhiana to furnish to 
us copies of its correspondence with the manufacturers on 
the question of quality but these have not been furnished 
to us. We are therefore unable to express a firm opinion 
in regard to the quality of indigenous viscose staple fibre 
spun yarn. We must however say that manufacturers may 
have a tendency to overlook quality aspect under condi¬ 
tions of sellers’ market and in such circumstances consu¬ 
mers being more concerned with supplies, also give only a 



secondary consideration to quality. In the case of this 
product, the consumers are the weavers who buy them not 
for self consumption but for further processing and selling, 
as fabrics and hence the ultimate consumers are the indi¬ 
vidual buyers of fabrics who as in the case of many con¬ 
sumer items are not organised and have no effective media 
to ventilate their views on quality. Thus, ultimately the ques¬ 
tion of consumer interests in spun yarn is the question of 
safeguarding the interests of the consumers of fabrics who 
are the common people. With a view to eliciting then 
views and assessing how best their interests are safeguarded, 
we had addressed consumer organisations and other bodies 
like the Consumer Guidance Society, Fair Trade Practices 
Association and the Commissioner General of Civil Sup¬ 
plies, in the matter but none of them could give us any use¬ 
ful information. Under the present set-up the weavers do 
not have much of a bargaining power whether in respect 
of quality or prices. As earlier mentioned a scheme of 
voluntary tests in the quality by SITRA for the mills of 
SIMA seems to have yielded good results as the weavers 
themselves conceded that their yarns were comparatively 
better. We therefore recommend that all the units in the 
industry should adopt 1SI Certification Mark so that the 
consumer is assured of the standard quality of yarn. 

7.2. Short Weight.—Consumers in certain North 
Indian markets complained to us about occasional short 
weight of yarn bundles received by them from the supply¬ 
ing mills. In this connection it was alleged that bundles of 
yarn marketed as containing 5 kg. each were, on arrival 
at the destination, found sometimes to weigh only about 
4.8 kg. i.e. about 10 per cent less. In regard to supplies 
from South Indian mills, the less in weight was stated to be 
comparatively lower. This phenomenon of short weight has 
been explained by the producers as due to some moisture 
loss which would be inevitable under varying climatic con¬ 
ditions. We understand that some time back the office of 
the Textile Commissioner had also gone into this question 
on receipt of certain complaints and had come to the con¬ 
clusion that staple fibre being a very hygroscopic material, 
it was quite probable that during summer if it is kept for 
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some time it loses in weight while in monsoon it gains 100 
to 200 gms. per bundle. It is desirable that the I.S.I. stan¬ 
dardises and incorporates in its specifications the moisture 
content of spun yarn. 


7.3. Research and Development.—Most of the mills do 
not seem to have any sizeable research and development 
sections of their own. Some of them have reported that 
they are members and dependent upon the guidance of re¬ 
search associations! like SASMIRA, ATIRA, BTRA and 
SITRA. From the replies received from the above associa¬ 
tions. however, we found that a majority of these units (both 
purely spinning as well as textiles) are not members of any 
of the associations although some of the units seem to avail 
of their assistance whenever needed. We have received an 


account of the activities of each of the above associations, 
with particular reference to viscose staple fibre spun yarn. 
We consider that it would go a long way in encouraging 
and promoting research if these research institutes, apart 
from undertaking sponsored research themselves, permit 
technical personnel of the spinning mills to utilise the re¬ 
search facilities available with them. We suggest that the 
spinners’ associations should take the lead in this matter. 

8.1. We find from the Monthly Statistics of the Foreign 
Trade of India that there has been practically no imports 

of viscose staple fibre spun yarn dur- 
. „ . „ , ing the last four years except for a 

8. Foreign Trade. small quantity of 676 kgs. valued at 

Rs. 9,900 in 1968-69 from Japan. 
There have however been some small exports of this yarn 
during these years as given in Table 8. While the exports 
have been mainly to Afghanistan, Ceylon and Muscat, oc¬ 
casionally exports to Kenya and Nepal have also taken 
place. 


8.2. There is no significant Governmental assistance 
to promote exports of staple fibre yarn except that imports 
of staple fibre are allowed as replenishment against exports 
of staple fibre fabrics. We are informed by the Textile 
Commissioner that at present a supply of 1,25 kg. of staple 
fibre against 1.00 kg. of fabrics exported through S.T.C. is 
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Total . 0-2 1-8 Ill 130-0 25-5 255-4 31-0 362-5 
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permitted. Although there is a good demand for the yarn 
in the nearby Asian countries mentioned above and East 
African countrifes, we have been informed that at present 
there cannot be any appreciable export as the indigenous 
production falls short of the domestic demand. Moreover, 
the domestic prices of the yarn ate higher than the inter* 
national prices and hence exports would not be possible 
without assistance. The Silk and Rayon Exports Promo¬ 
tion Council has favoured exports of fabrics instead of yarn. 

8.3. The representative of the Silk and Rayon Export 
Promotion Council made a strong plea at the public in¬ 
quiry for export assistance. According to him foreign 
countries where other fibres such as polyesters and synthe¬ 
tics have developed, production of viscose staple fibre was 
stagnant if not decreasing and per force they have to meet 
their domestic needs by imports. Countries like West Ger¬ 
many and Holland need the Indian fabrics for further con¬ 
version for re-export. U.S. requires the fabrics for making 
bags for sugar and other things. In Canada this product 
was used for lamination. Australia and Newzealand too 
need the imported fabrics. In the context of India having 
a base for staple fibre industry and having sufficient spin¬ 
ning capacity it would be in the interest of the country to 
manufacture this yarn and the fabric from an export angle. 
The problem however, is that due to the higher cost of pro¬ 
duction in India our fabrics are priced out in the Interna¬ 
tional markets. The Export Promotion Council’s represen¬ 
tative therefore pleaded that for export purposes staple fibre 
yarn may be given at international prices so as to enable 
the Indian fabrics to compete successfully in the world 
markets. We commend this for consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. 

9.1. Distribution System: 

9.1.1. The principal consumers of viscose staple fibre 
spun yarn are weavers in the decentralised sector concen¬ 
trated in a few areas of Punjab, Ma- 

9. Distribution System liarashtra, Gujarat, U.P., and Tamil 

and Selling Prices. Nadu. There was no uniform pat¬ 

tern of distribution of yarn till re¬ 
cently. There were complaints in the latter half of 1969 
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from the weavers, particularly hand looms and power looms 
sections situated in the various parts of North India that 
spinners had raised their prices of yarn beyond reasonable 
limits. In a meeting with Government held in December 
1969 the representatives of staple fibre spinning mills in 
North India agreed to ensure that the retail prices in vari¬ 
ous centres did not exceed the level obtaining in July 1969 
plus an increase of 20 paise per kg. upto February, 1970. 
Subsequently, another increase of 10 paise per kg. from 
March 1970 was justified on the ground of increase in the 
prices of raw materials. It was also agreed by the represen¬ 
tatives of the industry that:— 

(i) they would maintain supplies of their yarn in the 
various markets at the levels obtaining in July 
1969; 

(il) they would not divert any part thereof to other 
markets even if the prices in those markets were 
higher; and 

(iii) the mills selling yarn in the retail markets would 
take steps to ensure that the prices charged did 
not exceed the agreed ceiling prices. 

9.1.2. The mills in the South supply their yarn mostly 
to the markets in that area and the problem of the rise in 
prices had not been felt there. Hence these mills had not 
been in the past brought into the arrangement of price dis¬ 
cipline. The representatives of the spinning mills who were 
members of the SIMA considered however in their meeting 
on 29th January, 1970 the trend of increase in the prices 
of staple fibre yarn and the steps necessary to maintain the 
prices at reasonable levels in the light of the suggestions 
made by Government at the meeting held in December, 1969. 
The mills in the South also introduced a voluntary price- 
cum-dlstribution scheme with effect from 1st February, 
1970. From 1st March, 1971 SIMA adopted uniform ceil¬ 
ing prices for all its member units in the South. As a result 
of the producers of staple fibre putting up their price from 
July, 1971, SIMA intimated the Textile Commissioner that 
the increase in the staple fibre prifce would result in the yarn 
price also going up by 16 paise per kg. from 1st July, 1971. 
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However, with effect from 10th September, 1971 in the con¬ 
text of difficult raw material situation arising out c*f the 
stoppage of production of staple fibre by Gwalior Rayons 
at its factory in Mavoor, the member mills of SIMA decid¬ 
ed to keep in abeyance the voluntary ceiling prices of staple 
fibre yarn. We have now been informed that due to the 
cut in staple fibre supplies by the producers leading to the 
purchase of considerable quantities in the open market, 
SIMA has revised its prices upwards since 1-2-1972. The 
uniform ceiling prices announced by it effective from 
1-2-1972 along with the previous prices are given below:—* 

Ceiling prices (excluding excise duty) 


(In Rs. per Kg.) 






Effective 

from 

1-7-1971 

Effective 

from 

1-2-1972 

20s 

Hanks 



, 9.33 

10-21 


Con^s 



9.43 

10.31 

30/3Js 

Hanks 


. 

9.53 

10.41 


Cones 


• 

. 9.83 

10-71 

40s 

Hanks 

* 


10.13 

11 .01 


Cones 


. 

10.53 

11.41 

2/40s 

Hanks 



10.83 

11.71 


Cones 



11.13 

12.01 


9.1.3. SIMA has informed Us that at a meeting held 
on 18-3-1972 the following steps were adopted to ensure 
proper distribution of staple fibre yarn to consumers at the 
above prices. 

(i) The mills should advise all their dealers to ensure 
that they should distribute the yarn to their various 
customers on the basis of the average purchases 
made by them during the three month period 
November, December, 1971 and January, 1972. 

(ii) The mills should obtain from their dealers a list 
of customers who have been purchasing yarn from 
them during the above three months period and 
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the average monthly sales to each of them and 
advise the customers directly of the allotments 
that would be made to them through their dealers 
each month. 

(iii) If any consumer does not get his allotment of yarn 
from the mill dealer, he may report to the con¬ 
cerned mill as well as to SIMA with necessary re¬ 
cords in proof of his purchase of yarn from the 
dealer in the three month period in order to enable 
the mills to do the needful. 

9.1.4. Though the mills in North India agreed to en¬ 
sure that the retail prices in various centres did not exceed 
the level which obtained in July 1969 plus an increase of 
30 paise per kg. from March 1970, the data submitted by 
them indicated that for certain counts the prices actually 
charged were higher than the agreed ceiling prices; the re¬ 
tail prices of staple fibre yarn in Tanda/Jalalpur, Bara- 
banki, Kanpur, Ludhiana, Amritsar and Surat markets dur¬ 
ing certain months of 1971 (for which data were available? 
were found to be much higher than the levels obtaining in 
July, 1969 plus 30 paise per kg. In view of the increase in 
prices of staple fibre yarn in the principal consuming areas,, 
a scheme for distribution of yarn at reasonable prices in 
these areas through nominees appointed by District Magis¬ 
trate, was formulated. 

9.1.5. We have been informed by the M. M. F. S. A. 
that prior to the arrangements for distribution of yarn by U 
through weavers’ representatives to the actual consumers, 
the individual mills had their own arrangement for the sel¬ 
ling and distribution of their entire production. The selling 
and distribution arrangements were a mixed one and differ¬ 
ed from mill to mill. In some cases the sales were effected 
through dealers, retail depots and wholesalers, while in some 
others, sales were made through agents and brokers to the 
actual users. Details in this regard as intimated to us by 
some mills are given in Appendix VII. 

9.1.6. In January 1972 a voluntary scheme of price 
control on viscose staple fibre yarn was initiated by the 
M.M.F.S.A. Under this scheme, ceiling prices (exclusive of 
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-excise duty) fixed for all important counts of staple fibre 
yarn were as follows:— 


(Rs. per Kg.) 


Counts 

Hanks 

Cones 

20 s .... 

9.33 

9.43 

30s/31s 

9.53 

9.83 

40s .... 

1037 

10.77 

2/40s .... 

11.53 

11 .93 


The members of the Association were to ensure that their 
prices did not exceed the ceilings prescribed. Since the 
Association had no control over dealers and their retail 
prices, ex-mill prices were suggested. But in order to en¬ 
sure that the benefit should percolate to the consumers, mem¬ 
bers had been advised to keep a check on the retail price, 
which should be worked out after adding to the ex-mill price 
the elements of excise duty, sales tax, transport and other 
actual incidental expenses plus one per cent dealers’ com¬ 
mission. Only 50 per cent of the production of the member 
mills came under the scheme. To make it effective, the As¬ 
sociation decided to distribute the 50 per cent production 
covered by the scheme to actual users through the latter’s 
representatives. Accordingly, the Association made arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of yarn under which' allotment letters 
on the spinning mills were issued by the Association in 
favour of the weavers’ representatives/nominees. The wea¬ 
vers’ representatives either issue the allocation letters in fa¬ 
vour of actual users for taking delivery of yarn from the 
mills or take the delivery of yarn themselves and then dis¬ 
tribute the same amongst the actual users. We understand 
that so far Ludhiana, Amritsar, U.P., Surat and Maharash¬ 
tra have been covered under the arrangement. 

9.1.7. The system of distribution and the changes made 
in it from time to time came in for much criticism by the 
weavers at the public inquiry. We were informed that in 
the meeting of December 1969 held at the instance of Gov¬ 
ernment, weavers’ interests were not represented. Further¬ 
more, the prices of July 1969 which were adopted were not 
the proper basis as in that month there were rumours of an 
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impending strike in Gwalior Rayon’s factory at Mavoor 
which raised the prices. According to them the real basis 
should have been the prices of April 1969 which were quite 
reasonable. Tracing the history of the price trends we have 
been informed that prices of yarns in general and of count 
20s in particular were rather steady up to March 1969. It 
was Rs. 7.14 per kg. exclusive of excise duty in April 1969 
and rose to Rs. 8.24 by June 1970, to Rs. 8.31 in December 
1970, Rs. 8.73 in June 1971 and Rs. 9.14 in July 1971. It 
was contended that again in October 1971 when as a result 
of strike in the Mavoor Plant, no yarn was available, 
M.M.F.S.A. announced unilaterally a price of Rs. 9.33 per 
kg. subject to the condition inter alia that this price would 
be implemented only when fibre was freely available. Fur¬ 
ther, taking advantage of the scarcity conditions of yarn 
due to prolonged strike in Gwalior Rayon, the Ludhiana 
Weavers’ Associations, it was added, were practically forced 
to enter into a price agreement with the M.M.F.S.A. in Feb¬ 
ruary 1972. The weavers were informed that the prices 
announced by M.M.F.S.A. were not negotiable and when the 
former approached the administrative machinery in Govern¬ 
ment, they were told that pending the receipt of Tariff Com¬ 
mission’s Report, Government could do very little in the 
matter. Thus with no option left the Weavers Associa¬ 
tions of Ludhiana submitted themselves to an agreement 
according to which 50 per cent of the yarn produced by the 
mills in North India which were members of M.M.F.S.A. 
was to be distributed to them at a ceiling price and the re¬ 
maining 50 per cent was to be sold in the open market. 
Even- after this agreement supplies were irregular and the 
prices of yarn which was available in the open market and 
not subject to ceiling were very high as shown below: — 



Ceiling prices 

Open market prices 


Rs.jKg. 

Rs.lKg 

20 s 

9 33/9.43 

10.60 

30s 

9.53/9.83 

12.43 

(Went upto Rs.I5) 

40s 

10.37/10.77 

13-00 

(Went upto Rs.i7) 

2I40S 

11.53/11,93 

16.50 
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It was reported to us that an allotment of 2,650 bales of yarn 
committed for supply by the M.M.F.S.A. at September 1971 
prices or the ceiling prices whichever was less was not deli¬ 
vered initially and only on the intervention of the Textile 
Commissioner this was finally released. 

9.1.8. The weavers contended that the introduction of 
ceiling prices on 50 per cent of production was the result of 
second thoughts and that as per their earlier decision the 
spinners were to supply as in the case of SIMA members 
their entire production within the ceiling, prices. It was 
alleged that this unilateral change in policy was not. only 
to gain undue profits in the market by open sales but also 
to embarrass the weavers’ associations by not regularly sup¬ 
plying to them their committed quota but making available 
yarn in plenty to their dealers and/or depots. It was further 
alleged that -spinners do not supply the required counts of 
yarn mentioned in the agreements and required by the weav¬ 
ing industry and that, they prefer to supply coarser counts 
according to their own choice and thus make huge profits 
by selling the finer counts in the open market. Even after 
the announcement of the distribution scheme, the Ludhiana 
market was stated to have been starved of yarn. As against 
its monthly needs of 6,000 bales, only, supply of 2,850 bales 
was agreed upon but even this was not delivered. We were 
informed of a situation prevailing in Ludhiana of a number 
of looms lying idle for want of yarn while stocks of fabrics 
had remained unsold because of their high prices resulting 
from the high cost of yarn. Another complaint made to us 
was that too often supplies were not made from nearby mills 
but were allotted from far off units with the result that the 
weavers had to bear the avoidable burden of transportation 
charges also. 

9.1.9. The weavers therefore made the following sug¬ 
gestions:— 

<i> A rational system should be evolved of distribu¬ 
tion of fibre to spinning units, if necessary, by pool¬ 
ing the fibre production and of distribution of 
yarn to weavers’ associations so that regularity of 
supplies is ensured. For this purpose the mills 
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ning staple fibre and cotton and adjust their spin- 
must be asked to make final option between spin¬ 
dles accordingly. 

(ii) There should be effective checks on spinners’ pro¬ 
duction and distribution of yarn. 

(iii) The fair price must be fixed on the basis of the 
reasonable fair price for fibre and reasonable con¬ 
version charges. Permitting a reasonable return, 
the selling prices of 20s must not exceed Rs. 7.20 
to Rs. 7.70 per kg. 

(iv) All counts must be covered in the price distribu¬ 
tion mechanism. 

<v> The ceiling prices fixed by the SIMA and M.M.F. 
S.A. must not be considered at all in fixing a fair 
price. 

9.1.10. We now understand that since our public in¬ 
quiry further negotiations have taken place between the 
M.M.F.S.A. and the weavers and that the entire production 
of yarn has now been brought under the voluntary distribu¬ 
tion and pricing scheme on the lines initiated by SIMA. In 
other words the yarn produced all over India is now sub¬ 
ject to a voluntary scheme of distribution by the spinners’ 
associations at uniform prices as follows:— 

Ex-mill ceiling prices 


(Rs./kg.) 


Count 

Hanks 

Cones 

20 s . 

10.21 

10.31 

30/31s ...... 

10.41 

10-71 

40s . . . . 

11.01 

11.41 

2/40s. 

11.71 

12.01 

(The retail prices will include excise duty*, sales tax, 1 percent 
dealers’ commission and other incidental charges) 


* Viscose staple fibre spun yarn is liable to an excise duty under 
Item No. 18 of the First Schedule to the Central Excise and Salt Act, 
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1944, The effective rates which had remained unaltered since May- 
1967 were recently revised under the Finance Act, 1972. These are shown 
below : 


Effective Current 
rates prior effective 
to the rates under 

Finance Act, the Finance 
1972 Act 1972 


(Rs. per kg.) 

Yarn spun : 

(a) Wholly out of synthetic staple fibre 

of cellulosic origin, or 

(b) out of such fibre and cotton, cotton 
content not exceeding 10% by 
weight 


Of and above below 


(i) 69 NF . 

* 

1-00 

1.50 

(ii) 51 NF . 

69 

1.00 

1.25 

(iii) 40 NF , 

T 51 

0.90 

1.20 

(iv) 34 NF . 

40 

0.80 

0.80 

(v) 29 NF . 

34 

0-60 

0.70 

(vi) 22 NF . 

29 

0.45 

0.32 

(vii) 14 NF . 

22 

0.30 

0-20 

(viii) — 

. 14 

Nil 

0.10 


9.1.11. While we do not wish to express any opinion 
ort the voluntary price agreement, it is pertinent to point 
out that in the case of an industry like the staple fibre spun 
yarn where there is shortage, both of the raw material, as 
well as the finished product, periodical difficulties are likely 
to occur unless a sound and rational system of distribution 
and pricing of fibres and yarn is evolved and effectively 
implemented. 

9.1.12. It has been alleged by some of the producers 
that the weavers are often making inflated demands for 
some popular counts of yam which may fetch a premium in 
the market, irrespective of their actual requirements. On 
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the other hand, sortie of th<k weavers have complained that 
the producers are often not supplying the right counts Of 
yarn required by them and want to sell the popular cotmla 
in the open market with a view to obtaining higher prices. 
The representatives of weavers froth Punjab (particularly 
Ludhiana) have also alleged that whereas their require¬ 
ments are mostly for coarser counts, i.e. 30s and below, often 
they are supplied instead with yam of finer counts (which 
naturally cost more) on one plea or the other. The plea 
of the spinners was that though they get some supplies of 
1.5 denier, the manufacturers of the fibres "supply theta 
relatively more of 1,2 <l$nier. It was also complained to 
us that some of the Ludhiana weavers were allotted quotas 
of yam from distant places resulting in extra cost on account 
®f long haulage. Another point made by the weavers was 
that the distribution of yarn to them should be made through 
their organisation or directly to them without the same pass¬ 
ing through the dealers appointed by the spinners. We have 
been informed that the weaving industry consists of a large 
number of small scale weavers spread over different park of 
the country and that the it financial resources are meagre 
Wc have not been able to go Into the detailed working of 
the weaving sector and hence in the absence of sufficient data, 
we are unable to offer a*y firm opinion in this matter c*r on 
the complaints and counter complaints. What, in our opi¬ 
nion, however does need to be ensured is to eliminate un¬ 
necessary links in the distribution chain so that yarn is made 
available to the weavers at the cheapest possible price. We 
also suggest that while introducing the scheme of distribution 
and price control of spun yarn the authorities concerned 
should bear in mind the complaints and counter complaints 
mentioned above and try to ensure, so far as possible, that 
the spinners satisfy the genuine requirements of the weavers. 

9.2. Market prices. —We have received from the Tex¬ 
tile Commissioner’s office data regarding month-to-month 
movement of prices of staple fibre yarn in Bombay and Coim¬ 
batore markets since 1968. These are given in Appendix 

vm. 

9.3. Foreign Prices.—The Indian Embassy in Japan 
alone could collect and furnish to us data on domestic 

4—9T.C. Bom./73 
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market prices of three counts of staple fibre yarn in that 
country pertaining to 1970 and 1971. These data are given 
in Appendix IX. 


10.1, Cost of production: 

10.1.1. As mentioned in paragraph 2.2 eight units were 
taken up for cost investigation. Costing was carried out for 

1970-71/1970 except in the case of 
one unit which was originally costed 
for 1969. This unit, which is located 
at Kathua, near the Indo-Pakistan 
border, could not be visited by our 
Cost Accounts Officer for updating the figures as it had not 
resumed normal working after the cessation of hostilities. 
It had, therefore, to be dropped from the consideration of 
costs. 


10, Cost of Production and 
fair selling prices. 


10.1.2. Our Cost Accounts Officers have ascertained the 
process-wise costs of production as far as it was possible to 
do from the data available in the units. The cost data were 
discussed separately in-camera with the representatives of the 
units and after a proper scrutiny of the data and the evidence 
tendered, we have estimated the future costs making such 
•modifications as were necessary. Based on these costs of 
individual units, we have computed the ex-factory cost of yarn 
for the industry as a whole. The cost factors which were 
taken into account are briefly discussed below. 


10.2. Raw material: 

10.2.1. Viscose staple fibre which is the basic raw ma¬ 
terial is either bright or dull jn colour. Among the costed 
units only M/s. Bharat Commerce and Industries Ltd. of 
Nagda manufacture dull yarn while all the other units manu¬ 
facture only bright yarn. 


10.2.2. Staple fibre is mostly supplied in two deniers, 
viz., 1.2d. and 1.5d. M/s. Bharat Commerce and Industries 
Ltd. of Nagda also used 2d.. 8d. and other deniers of staple 
fibre for some special quality yarn. We have been informed 
that it is possible to spin yarn up to 40s. from 1.5d, fibre 
exclusively while 1.2d. or a mixture of 1.2d. and 1.5d. is 
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necessary for 40s and higher and 1.2d. for 60s and above. 
In actual practice, however, during the costed period as the 
spinning units could not obtain their full requirements of 
staple fibre in the deniers required by them they were using 
more or less a mixture of 1.2d. and 1.5d. in the ratio of 1:2. 
Apart from this compulsion brought about by circumstan¬ 
ces, we were told during the public inquiry that some of the 
spinning units prefer to use a mixture of 1.2d. and 1.5d. as 
it gives a better finish to the yarn spun out of it. In addition 
to the purchases of staple fibre from staple fibre manufac¬ 
turers at fixed prices, the spinning units have also made pur¬ 
chases from the open market paying high rates of premium. 
For the costed period, the average rates of actual purchases 
from the staple fibre manufacturers and from the open mar¬ 
ket have been adopted and costs worked out on that basis. 

10.2.3. The staple fibre is invoiced by the manufac¬ 
turers at a conditioned weight with 13 per cent moisture con¬ 
tent. The excise duty leviable on the fibre is however based 
on the actual weight at the time of despatch without any 
conditioning in respect of moisture content. Thus, there is 
a small gain or loss due to a saving in the excise duty or an 
excess payment thereof depending upon whether the actual 
weight is less or more than the conditioned weight of the 
fibre. 

10.2.4. The staple fibre is transported to the consuming 
centres mostly by road which is obviously costlier than rail 
transport. The spinning units have explained that it was 
necessary to resort to the costlier road transport in view of 
the irregularity and uncertainty of availability of railway 
wagons and the urgent need to keep their mills running. The 
actual transport cost incurred has been recognised while 
developing the cost of yarn. 

10.3. Input-Output ratio: 

10.3.1. From the available data we could get the total 
input of the fibre and output in the form of final packed pro¬ 
duction of yarn. The difference between the two represents 
the wastes and losses in the processes. 
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10.3.2. The losses are of two types, visible and invisible. 
Visible loss consists of soft and hard waste. The soft waste 
is takfen back into the blow room and re-used while the hard 
waste is collected and periodically disposed of. The invisible 
loss consists of losj, of fibre which is irrecoverable and loss 
m moisture content. 

10.3.3. In most of the costed units, moisture condition¬ 
ing facilities exist only upto the spindle point. Thereafter 
there is no moisture conditioning. Only the unit at Naini 
condition's the final packed production to 13 per cent mois¬ 
ture content but the other costed units and reportedly all 
the units in the South do not have such conditioning facili¬ 
ties in respect of packed production. 

10.3.4. The ISI’s specification No. 3566-1966 does not 
stipulate moisture content in the yarn and the Indian Stan¬ 
dards Institution has advised us that “IS 2427-1968 grading 
of continuous filament viscose rayon yarn, aoetate yam 
bright and dull (first revision) specifies a conventional allow¬ 
ance of 13 per cent for viscose rayon continuous filament 
yarn. As such it may be inferred that the same conven¬ 
tional allowance -would be applicable for viscose rayon staple 
fibre spun yarn as well”. Taking into account the prevalent 
practice in the majority of the spinning units, we have come 
to the conclusion that the moisture content in the final pack¬ 
ed yarn may be taken at an average of 11 per cent, after pro¬ 
viding for moisture loss in process. 

10.3.5. While the total quantity of hard waste collected 
and disposed of could be assessed, details of waste arising* 
from different counts of yam spun were not available. It 
was generally agreed that the difference, if any. between the 
arislngs of visible waste from one count of yarn and another 
would be only marginal. Therefore, the uniform percentage 
of visible loss has been taken into account in developing costs 
for different counts of yarn and the realisation from sale of 
hard waste has been credited to the cost of the raw material. 
On this basis the net input of fibre per kg. of yarn works out 
to 1.037 kg. The average loss in hard waste has been ob¬ 
served to be 1.85 per cent of the finished yam. 
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10.4. Spinning cast: 

10.4.1. The fallowing are the departments/processes 
through which staple fibre passes in the making of yarn:—■ 

(1) Godovvn 

(2) Blow room 

(3) Carding 

(4) Prawin^ 

(5) Simplex 

(61 Ring frame 

The equipment in the (liferent units are of varying age, 
some of them being very old. Further, even as between de¬ 
partments in the same unit the machinery installed is of dif¬ 
ferent age. Due to these factors process-wise costs vary con¬ 
siderably. 

10.4.2. All the costed units do not manufacture the en¬ 
tire range of counts of yarn sold in the market. Since the 
behaviour of costs varies from unit to unit the weighted 
average costs of different counts of yarn based on the costs 
of those units which manufacture them would not yield satis¬ 
factory result and may tend to distort the inter-se relation¬ 
ship of the costs of different counts. We have, therefore, 
adopted the ring frame as the cost centre for developing the 
costs of different counts of yam. 

10.4.3. The total spindle hours used for the various 
counts of yarn by the costed units have been first determined 
and the weighted average requirements of spindle hours per 
kg. of different counts of yarn then developed. The proces¬ 
sing costs have also been departmentalised and the cost per 
1,000 spindle hours then deduced. Based on the require¬ 
ment of spindle hours for each count of yarn and the depart¬ 
mental costs, we have developed the cost per kg. of different 
counts of yam for the spinning department. 

10.4.4. In the preparatory departments, i.e. upto Sim¬ 
plex. the departmentalized expenses were available in seme 

factories, but production at each stage corresponding to the 
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final count of yarn could not be had. Therefore a set of 
ratios which should normally exist between the processing 
costs for the different counts of yarn in the pre-spinning de¬ 
partments have been developed on the basis of the technical 
data like the speeds of delivery and the proportion of expen¬ 
diture between different processing departments. These ratios 
have been applied to the total production and relating the 
total production to the total costs of the preparatory depart¬ 
ments, the weighted average cost of the pre-spinning pro¬ 
cesses for the respective count of the final output of yam 
was worked out. 

10.4.5. The cost of double yam has been separately 
computed on the basis of spindle usage. Reeling and con¬ 
ing charges have also been developed separately. Here also 
great disparities are found to exist in the costs of different 
units due to factors such as whether the reeling was done 
by hand or power or whether coning was done on high speed 
machines or otherwise. 

10.5. Packing. —Reeled yam is generally sold in bun¬ 
dles and coned yarn in cases. The average of the bundling 
and baling charges for reeled yarn and packing charges for 
coned yarn have been separately worked out. 

10.6. Depreciation.—Depreciation has been computed 
at normal income tax rates on written down value of assets 
with shift allowance as admissible under the Income Tax 
Act. The depreciation so calculated has been apportioned 
among the processing departments, based on the available 
data. 


10.7. Estimates for the future.—As discussed in para¬ 
graph 6.7 the output of staple fibre in the future is expected 
to be more or less at the level obtaining in 1970-71 and hence 
the quantity of staple fibre available to the spinning industry 
should also be of the same order. Accordingly, changes in 
the volume of production or utilisation of the plant and ma¬ 
chinery are unlikely during the proposed price period. The 
estimates of future costs are therefore based on these condi¬ 
tions. 
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10.8. Raw material; 

10.8.1. The Commission in its Report on the price struc¬ 
ture of Man-made Fibre industry (1970) had recommended 
a. fair selling price of Rs. 4.15 per kg. for 1.5 denier staple 
fibre, F.O.R. Nagda for supplies made by M/s. Gwalior 
Rayon, Nagda. and of Rs. 4.35 per kg. for supplies at Coim¬ 
batore from S.l.V. and the Mavoor factory of M/s. Gwalior 
Rayon. 

10.8.2. In the interest of fixing a uniform ex-mill price 
for yarn, it is necessary to assume a uniform cost for staple 
fibre delivered at the mills. For that purpose the average 
transport cost has to be added to the ex-factory price of the 
fibre. In the case of supplies from Nagda to Coimbatore, 
where four out of seven of the costed , units are located, the 
average transportation charges incurred by a unit were ob¬ 
served to be 26 paise per kg., while the transport charges 
incurred by the Naim unit was 17 paise per kg. A unit in 
Madurai paid transport charges of 55 paise per kg. for sup¬ 
plies from Mavoor. 

10.8.3. As stated in paragraph 10.2.4., staple fibre is at 
present mostly transported by road. The position may ease 
somewhat if more wagons are made available. Taking all 
these factors into account, we place the average transport 
cost for staple fibre at 20 paise per kg. Thus, we have adopt¬ 
ed Rs. 4.35 per kg. as the delivered price for fibre at a spin¬ 
ning mill. This is also the price recommended by the Com¬ 
mission for supplies ex-Coimbatore by S.T.V. and Mavoor 
factories. 

10.8.4. Keeping the prevalent differential of Re. 0.42 
per kg. between the selling prices of 1.2 and 1.5 deniers, the 
delivered price for 1.2 denier comes to Rs. 4.77. Providing 
for excise duty at Re. 1 per kg. and sales tax at 3 tier cent, 
the cost for fibre at a spinning mill is Rs. 5.51 for 1.5 denier 
and Rs. 5.95 per kg. for 1.2 denier. 

10.8.5. The hard waste of the quality fit for re-use was 
purchased by one of the costed units, having the waste open¬ 
ing facilities, at about Rs. 2 per kg. during the costed period. 
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The opening cost of this hard waste was observed to be Re. 1 
per kg. and the total cost tor the opened bard waste comer, 
to Rs. 3 per kg. It was observed that 30 per cent of opened 
hard waste with 70 per cent of mill’s own soft waste and good 
fibre of 1.5 denier is used for spinning counts below 20s. As 
we have no data regarding the arising of soft waste and have 
taken the input ratio only on the basis of hard waste, soft 
waste is assigned the same value, and taken at the same rate 
as for good quality fibre of 1.5 denier. 

10.8.6. For counts from 20s. upto and inclusive of 40s.. 
a mixture of 1.2 and 1.5 deniers of fibre, in the ratio of 1 :2 
has been considered based on present practice and for counts 
above 40s. it is assumed that 1.2 denier of the fibre is used 
although at present yarn of counts above 40 and below 60 
is not being produced. 

10.8.7. As mentioned in paragraph 10.3.5. the input— 
output ratio between staple fibre and yarn is 1.037: 1 and 
applying this, the cost of fibre for various counts of yarn 
would be as under:— 

(R^/Kg.) 


r 3 7 q 

Below 20s ■{ Rs.3x—x 5.51 x — x 1.037 = 4-94 

L 10 10J 

f 2 1 1 

20s to 40s ■{ Rs.5.51 x — + 5-95x— yx 1-037 = 5-87 

l 3 3 j 

Above 40s Rs. 5-95x1.037 = 6-17 


10.8.8. As stated in paragraph 10.3.5 the hard waste 
arising is 1.85 per cent of the total production of yarn. This 
hard waste is a mixture of reusable and unusable hard waste. 
The ayerage rate of realisation for the same was Re. 0.79 
per kg. which, related to the average cost of fibre i.e., Rs. 6.28 
per kg. of yarn for the costed period works out to 12.6 per 
cent. As mentioned earlier, a part of this hard waste which 
is of good quality is being reused after opening, for spinning 
lower counts like 14s. 
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10.8.9. Applying this percentage of 12.6 as realisable 
value of saleable waste, the credit on this account per kg. of 
yarn would be 0.233 per cent of the cost of fibre. The net 
cost of fibre for the different counts after adjusting for the 
recovery will be as under:— 


Net cost of fibre 
after credit for w^ate 

Rs./kg, 

Below 20s. 4.95 

20s to 40s. 5.86 

Above 40s. 6.16 


10.8.10. The above prices, which have also been adopt¬ 
ed in the computation of Return on the working capital re¬ 
quirements for the fibre and stock of yarn, should be suitably 
adjusted for variations in the costs, of the fibre. The escalar 
tion factor on this account has been indicated in paragraph 
10.13. 

10.9. Conversion costs.— lu the estimates of conversion 
costs, due consideration has been given to increase in wages, 

annual increments to the staff. and 

increases in the cost of consumable and other materials. De¬ 
predation for the future has been computed providing for 
nprmal replacements of the assets and on the written down 
value method. 

10.10. Capital employed: 

10.10.1. The average written down value of fixed assets 
with provision for normal replacements since the costed 
period has been considered under fixed capital. 

30.10.2. The working capital requirements have been 
assessed at 1.5 mouths’ cost for the. raw materiel i.*, staple 
fibre- and of 0.3 month’s foz stocks of finished' yam. As for 
presumable stores, the requirement* has bees assessed at, one 

month’s consumption. 
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10.11. Return on capital employed.—The normal prac¬ 
tice of the Commission in recent years has been to treat the 
minimum bonus of 4 per cent as an item of cost and not as 
forming part of return. However, in view of the recent judge¬ 
ment of the Supreme Court in Writ Petitions Nos. 327, 330, 
331, 486 and 487 of 1969 the minimum bonus of 4 per cent 
is also now included in return. The requirements of a fair 
return on capital employed has been assessed at 15 per cent 
which after meeting the commitments of interest on loans 
and minimum bonus (at 4 per cent) would enable the industry 
to provide a reasonable reserve and a fair dividend to the 
share holders. 

10.12. Fair selling price.—The fair ex-works selling 
prices of different counts of yarn arrived at on the above 
basis, are given in Table No. 9 along with the current volun¬ 
tary ceiling prices, where available. 

10.13. The prices are worked out for counts of yarn 
that were actually manufactured during the costed period. 
For counts in between those mentioned therein interpolation 
of the fair ex-works price may be adopted. Other than the 
counts mentioned above 24s. and 26s. are also recently 
quoted in the market. The prices for the same may be deter¬ 
mined in the following manner. The price for 30s. is Rs. 8:04 
and that for 20s. is Rs. 7.57. The difference for 10s. is 
Re. 0.47. So the variation per count will be Re. 0.047 and 
for 4s. it will be Re. 0.19 and adding this amount to the price 
of 20s. i.e. Rs. 7.57. the prices for 24s. would be Rs. 7.76. 
Similarly the price for 26s. would be Rs. 7.85 per kg. The 
price for any other intermediate count may be worked out 
in the same manner. 

10.14. The recommended selling prices are based on 
the overall availability of about 61,000 tonnes of fibre. The 
estimates of the different parties regarding the availability 
of fibre have been varied. The Textile Commissioner has 
placed the availability at not less than 66.000 tonnes. It is 
therefore felt desirable to provide de-escalation or adjustment 
clause for increases in the volume of production. The fol¬ 
lowing de-escalation clause may be adopted for adjustment 
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for variations in the production based on availability of fibre- 
either by increased production or by import. 

For an increase of 5,000 tonnes in the availability of 
fibre the reduction in the prices of the various counts of yarn 
will be as indicated in the column 8 of Table 9. 

10.15. Escalation .—For every variation of Re. 1 in the 
net cost of raw material, the findl price of yarn will stand 
modified by Rs. 1.02 per kg. 

10.16. We recommend that the fair ex-works prices for 
different types and counts of yarn may be fixed at the levels 
indicated in Col. 6 of the Table 9 and they may be kept in 
force till 31 st December, 1974. These prices relate to bright 
staple fibre yarn. Some units in the industry also manufac¬ 
ture and sell certain special qualities of yarn like dull and 
coloured. As the production of these special qualities is, 
small we have not ascertained their fair selling prices . 



TABLE 9 

Estimated Fair Ex-works Prices of Bright Yarn on Reels & iCones with 11% moisture content 

(excluding Excise duty etc.) 
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Our conclusions and recommendations are summarised 
below:— 

-11. Summary of the Conclusions 

and recommendations. 

(i) The fair ex-works selling prices of different types 
and counts of viscose staple fibre bright yarn may be fixed 
■at the levels indicated in column 6 of Table No. 9 and they 
may be kept in force till 31st December. 1974. These prices 
•are subject to the following escalation/deescalation 

1. For every variation of Re. 1 in the net cost of raw 
material, the final price of yarn will stand modified 
by Rs. 1.02 per kg. 

2. For an increase of 5,000 tonnes in the availability 
of viscose staple fibre, the reduction in the prices 
of the various counts of yarn will be as indicated 
in. column 8 of the Table 9. 

(Paragraphs 10.12, 10.14, 10.15 and 10.16) 

(ii) The fair ex-works selling prices for counts in bet¬ 
ween those mentioned in Table No. 9 may be determined by 
interpolation. 

(Paragraph 10.13) 

(iii) The fair selling prices of special qualities of yarn 
like dull and coloured have not been determined as their 
production is small. 


(Paragraph 10.16) 

(iv) A viscose staple fibre spinning unit with 25.000 
spindles could be considered as of economic size. This as¬ 
pect may be borne in mind by the authorities concerned as 
and when they consider the grant of expansion licences for 
the manufacture of viscose staple fibre spun yarn in future 

(Paragraph 4.10) 
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(v) The Textile Commissioner should devise ways and 
means of keeping proper data of spindleage installed as well 
as worked in respect of all the units in the industry. 

(Paragraph 4.13) 

(vi) The estimate of demand for viscose staple fibre 
spun yarn for the current year would be around 80,000 ton¬ 
nes and that for 1973, 1974 and 1975 within the ranges of 
90,000 to 92,000 tonnes, 102,000 to 106.000 tonnes and 
116,000 to 122,000 tonnes, respectively. 


(Paragraph 5.5) 

<vii) The total availability of staple fibre would be con¬ 
siderably less than what would be required for meeting the 
demand estimates for yarn, even if imports of certain quanti¬ 
ties of the fibre are allowed under entitlement. 

(Paragraph 5.6) 

(viii) No new spindles for expansion should be per¬ 
mitted to be installed for staple fibre spun yarn so long as 
conditions of scarcity of the fibre continue. 

(Paragraph 6.8.16) 

(ix) In the context of the present shortage in the sup¬ 
ply of staple fibre and the demand for it and also because 
the gap between the demand and supply would continue to 
persist at least for the next couple of years, the re-introduc- 
tion of distribution control, as early as possible, somewhat 
on the lines of the Staple Fibre Control Order, 1958, with 
suitable modifications, in the light of the present conditions, 
is commended. 

(Paragraph 6.8.10) 

(x) The exclusively staple fibre spinning units originally 
licensed and such of those cotton textile mills which between 
1964 and 1966-67 switched over at considerable expense to 
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spihriitfg of staple fibre yarn, should be considered on equal 
ftxWirt! for allotment of staple fibre and given priority over 
all othe? categories. 

(Paragraph 6.8.13) 


(xi) As a matter of Government policy and taking into 
account the availability of fibre, the authorities concerned 
with distribution may decide whether the needs of the prio¬ 
rity categories should be met fully or partially and what 
specific quantity of fibre per spindle per month should be 
allotted to them. 


(Paragraph 6.8.13) 

(xii) After meeting the demand of the priority cate¬ 
gories, surplus may be distributed to other consumers includ¬ 
ing cotton mills which got into (he spun yarn industry after 
1966-6), blenders, composite mills and so on. 

(Paragraph 6.8.13) 

(xiii) While alloting staple fibre to exclusive spinners 
and cotton mills which shifted to spinning staple fibre yarn, 
care should be taken to exclude the spindles that were instal¬ 
led by these units after 1966-67 from the priority categories. 

(Paragraph 6.8.14) 

(Xiv) In the case of an industry like the staple fibre 
spun vam where there is shortage, both of the raw material 
as well as the finished product, periodical difficulties are like¬ 
ly to occur unless a sound and rational system of distribution 
and pricing of fibres and yarn is evolved and effectively 
implemented. 

(Paragraph 9.1.11) 

(xv) While introducing the scheme of distribution and 
price control of spun yarn, the authorities concerned should 
bear in mind the complaints and counter complaints 
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mentioned in paragraph 9.1.12 and try to ensure, so far as 
possible, that the spinners satisfy the genuine requirements 
of the weavers. 

(Paragraph 9.1.12) 

(xvi) All the units in the industry should adopt I.S.I. 
Certification Marks so that the consumer is assured of the 
standard quality of the product. 

(Paragraph 7.1.3) 

(xvii) It is desirable that the I.S.I. standardises and in¬ 
corporates in its specifications the moisture content of spun 
yarn. 

(Paragraph 7.2) 

(xviii) It would go a long way in encouraging and pro¬ 
moting research if the research institutes like Silk and Art 
Silk Mills Research Association, Ahmedabad Textile Indus¬ 
trial Research Association, Bombay Textile Research Asso¬ 
ciation, South India Textile Research Association apart from 
undertaking sponsored research themselves, permit technical 
personnel of the spinning mills to utilise the research facili¬ 
ties available with them. The spinners’ associations should 
take the lead in this matter. 

(Paragraph 7.3) 

(xix) The plea of the Export Promotion Council that 
staple fibre yarn may be given at international prices for 
export purposes so as to enable the Indian fabrics to com¬ 
pete successfully in the world markets is commended for 
consideration of Government. 

(Paragraph 8.3) 

12.1. We wish to express our thanks to the producers 
and consumers of viscose staple fibre spun yarn as well as 

their associations, producers of the 
12. Acknowledgements. main raw material, staple fibre, the 

Indian Standards Institution, Re¬ 
search Associations, the concerned Government Departments 
and our Embassy in Japan for their valuable assistance in 
connection with this inquiry. 

5—9 T.C. Bom/73 
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12.2. We also wish to express our apprecation to the 
officers and staff of the Commission engaged on this inquiry 
for thier sustained hard work 


P. V. GUNISHASTRI, 
Secretary 


D. P. ANAND, 
Chairman 

PRAMOD SINGH, 
Member 


Bombay, 

Dated: l\th August, 1972. 



APPENDIX I 

(Vide paragraph 24) 

List of parties to whom questionnaires or letters were addressed "and 
from whom replies or memoranda were received. 

‘Indicates those who repbed, 

©Indicates those not interested. 

A. Producers: 

*1. Sitalaxmi Mills ltd.. 

Tirunagar, Madurai-6, 

Tamil Nadu. 

*2. Essorpe Mills (P) Ltd., 

Ganapathy P.O., 

Coimbatore-6. 

*3. Sri Gopalakrishna MD* (Pfr Ud.. 

P. Box No. 883, Ganapathy P.O., 

Coimbatorc-6. 

*4. Suguna Mills (P) Ltd.. 

“Sugunalaya”, Bhasyakarlu Road, 

R.S. Puram, Coimbatore-2. 

*5. Birla Jute Mfg. Co. Ltd-, 

15, India Exchange Place, 

Calcutta-1. 

*6. Shri Ambal Mills (P) Ltd.. 

Samalapuram, SamaAur. 

Tamil Nadu. 

♦7. The Premier Mills (CBE) Ltd.. 

Othakkalmandapam Post, 

Sundarapuram. 

(Via) Coimbatore Dijst. 

*8. Lakshmi Mills Co. Ltd., 

Kuppuswamy Naidu Puram, 

Palladam, Madras. 

*9. Chenab Textile Mills, 

Katbua, Jammu & Kashmir. 

59 
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*10. India Linoleums Ltd., 

(Victoria Division), 

15, India Exchange Place. 

Calcutta-1. 

*11. Eastern Spg. Mills. 

Pirgachha (Barasat) 

P.0, Kadambagachhi. 

(24, Parganas). 

*12. Bharat Commerce & Industries Ltd.* 
Moti Mahal, 

195, Churchgate Reclamation. 
Bombay-20 BR. 

*13. Jayshree Textiles & Industries Ltd.. 
Tantigaria, 

Midnapur (West Bengal). 

*14. General Industrial Society Ltd., 

8. India Exchange Place. 

Calcutta. 

*15. Narsimha Mills (P) Ltd., 

Kannampalayam, Sulur, P.O., 

Dist. Coimbatore. 

*16. Swadeshi Cotton Mills, Ltd.. 

Naini, Allahabad. 

•17. Hissar Textile Mills, 

Hissar (Haryana). 

*18. Amitabh Textile Mills Ltd.. 
Premnagar, 

Dehradun. 

*19. New City of Bombay Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Tukaram Bhisaji Kadam Path. 

Parel, Bombay-33 (D.D.). 

*20. Sutlej Mills Ltd.. 

Bhawani Mandi. 

Rajasthan. 

*21. Rajasthan Spg. & Wvg. Mills, 
Bhilwara, Rajasthan. 

*22. Rajalakshmi Mills Ltd.. 

Singunallur P.O., 

Coimbatore-5. 

@23. Madhavnagar Cotton Mills. 

. P.O. Madhavnagar, 

Satara. 
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*24. Kerala Spinners Ltd., 

Komalapuram, Aryad North, 

P.O. Alleppey. 

@25. Mahendra Mills. 

Kalol, (Gujarat). 

26. The Coimbatore Spg. & Wvg. Co. Ltd., 
P.B. No. 24, Coimbatore. 

*27. Sri Varadaraja Textiles (P) Ltd., 
Peelamedu P.O., Coimbatore. 

28. Vasudeva Industries Ltd., 

Mellupalayam Road, 

S. R. K. Vidyalaya P.O., 

Peri Yanaickenpalayam, 

Coimbatore. 

*29. The Coimbatore Cotton Mills Ltd.. 

Post Box No. 1202, 

Uppilipalayam (Post), Coimbatore-15. 

30. The Coimbatore Pioneer Mills Ltd., 
Peelamedu Pool, Coimbatore. 

31. The Chandra Textiles (P) Ltd., 

Peelamedu P.O.. No. 839, 

Coimbatore. 

32. R. N. Staple Mills. 

Ludhiana, 

(Punjab). 

B. Producerx Associations: 

@1. Southern India Mills Owners Association, 
Post Box 1400, 

Coimbatore-18. 

*2. Indian Cotton Mills Federation, 
Elphinstone Building, 

Veernariman Road, 

Bombay-20 BR. 

*3. Man-made Fibres Spinners Association, 
Moti Mahal, 7th Floor. 

Churchgate Reclamation. 

Bombay-20 BR. 
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C. Raw Material Manufacturers: 

*1. The Gwalior Rayon Silk Mfg. (Wvg.) Co. Ltd-, 
(Staple Fibre Division). 

Birlagram, 

Nagda (M.P.). 

*2. South India Viscose Ltd., 

Race Course, 

Coimbatore 18. 

D. Consumers Association: 

*1. Andhra Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Society, 
17/191 ; Yemeni Mansions, 

Gandhinagar. 

Vijayawada-3. 

2. Andhra Handloom Weavers’ Congress, 

Nidubrolu (A.P.). 

3. Surat Weaving Association. 

Surat 

*4. Surat District Industrial Co-operative Association, 
98, Baranpuri Bbagol, 

Surat. 

5. Surat Art Silk Small Manufacturers & 

Exporters’ Co-operative Society, 

Surat. 

6. Cambay Saree Manufacturers’ Association, 

Cambay, Gujarat. 

7. Cambay Sari Manufacturers’ Co-operative Society, 
Cambay, Gujarat. 

8. Surat Yarn Merchants’ Association, 

Surat. 

9. Powerloom Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Burhanpur, (M.P.). 

10. Burhanpur Weavers’ Union, 

Burhanpur, (M.P.). 

11. Burhanpur Weavers’ Co-operatil*^hciety. Ltd., 
Burhanpur, (M.P.). 

*12. Salem Handloom Cloth Manufacturers & 

Exporters Association, 

127, Appu Chetty Street, 

Shevapet, Salem-2. 
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13. B. KomarapateyAm Tows Powerioom Association, 
Komarapalayam (Madras). 

*14. Tamil Nad Millowners' Association, 

Madurai-3. 

15. Coimbatore Powerloom Owners’ Association, 
Coimbatore. 

16. The Sdam Dfetviet Powerfohm Art Silk 
Goth Manufacture*! 1 Association, 

272, Trichy Road, Gugai, 

Salem-6. 

17. Art Silk Ribbon Manufacturers' Association, 
Komarapalayam P,Q., 

(via) Erode, (Salem Disk),.. 

18. Registered Small Scale Industries Owners’ 
Association, 

Komarapalayam, (Tamil Nadu). 

19. Erode Handloom Cloth Producers’ Association, 
Erode, Madras. 

20. Dakshina Bharat Small MiHowntrs’ Association, 
Madurai, Madras. 

21. Powerloom Cloth Manufacturers’ Association, 
Madurai, Madras. 

22. Powerloom Owners’ Association, 

Ondiputhur, Madras. 

23. Tamil Nadu (Madras State) Handloom 
Weavers’ Co-operative Society Ltd., 

Madras. 

24. Federation of Madurai Art Silk Handloom 
Cloth Manufacturers’ Association, 

Madurai. 

25. Madurai Yarn Producers' Association, 

67, Ramnad Road, 

Madurai-9. 

26. Arisipaiayam Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative 
Production and Sale Society Ltd., 

Ponnampet, Salem-9, Madras. 

27. Ponnampet Handjnom W»*v»rs’ Co-operative 
Production and Sale Society Ltd., 

Ponnampet, Salem. 
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*28. Husaini Silk and Art Silk Powerloom Owners’ 
Association, Ltd., 

Nawapura, Malegaon, 

Dist. Nasik. 

29. Sangli District Powerloom Owners' Association, 
Madhavnagar, Maharashtra. 

*30. Pallipalayam Staple Fibre Yarn Users Association, 
Pallipalayam, Erode-6, (Madras). 

31. Ichalkaranji Powerloom Weavers Association, 
Ichalkaranji. 

32. West Khandesh Texmark Association. 

3704, Lane No. 2, Mogalai, 

Dhulia. 

33. Mysore State Powerloom Silk Manufacturers’ 
Co-operative Society Ltd., 

Bangalore. 

•@34. Mysore State Cotton Handloom Weavers’ 
Co-operative Society Ltd., 

18, Model House Street, Basavangudi, 

Bangalore-4. 

35. Mysore Provincial Silk Handloom Weavers’ 
Co-operative Society Ltd., 

Bangalore. 

36. The Textile Manufacturers’ Association, 

4, Diwan C, Mehra Road, P. B. No. 79, 

Amritsar. 

37. Silk & Art Silk Manufacturers’ Association, Ltd., 
Bhiwandi. 

Dist. Thana. 

38. Bhiwandi Textile Manufacturers’ Association, 
Bhiwandi. 

Dist, Thana. 

*39. Surat Art Silk Cloth Manufacturers’ Association, 
Lai Darwaza, 

Surat. 

*40. Surat Vankar Sahakari Sangh Ltd.. 

Begampura, 

Surat-1. 
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*41. Surat Weaver Co-operative Producers Society Ltd., 
Salbatpura, 

Surat. 

*42. Sasme Co-operative Society, 

Tower Road, 

Surat. 

43. Tamil Nadu Handloom Weavers Co-operative Society, 
Madras. 

44. Cottage Industries Powerloom Cloth Manufacturers 
Co-operative Society, 

Dodballapur (Mysore State). 

45. Cotton Silk & Rayon Textile 
Co-operative Society Ltd., 

Dodballapur (Mysore State). 

46. The Mysore Powerloom Silk Manufacturers 
Co-operative Society Ltd.. 

Bangalore. 

47. Silk & Art Silk Mills’ Association Ltd., 

78, Resham Bhavan. Veer Nariman Road, 

Bombay-1. 

48. Village Handloom Cloth Manufacturers’ Association, 
24, Hira Market. 

Amritsar. 

@49. Fair Trade Practices Association, 

Great Western Building, 

130, Apollo Street. Fort, 

Bombay-1. 

*50. Hon. Secretary, 

Consumer Guidance Society, 

339, D. N. Road, 

Bombay-1. 

*51. Shri Harbans Singh. 

President, 

Ludhiana Powerloom Corporation, 

Azam Building, Dn. No. 3, 

Ludhiana-1. 

*52. Shri O. P. Sabharwal. 

President. 

Ludhiana Rayon Manufacturers* Association, 

Ahata Sherjung, Ludhiana-1. 



*53. -Ori $. P, L*rot>*. 

Vice President, 

Textile Manufacturers & Exporters Association, 
Ghass Mandi, 

Ludhiana. 

E. Central Government Departments: 

*1. The Tertfie Commissioner, 

New C.G.O. Building, 

Bombay-20- B.R. 

*2. Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

Udyog Bhavan, 

Maulana Azad Road, fiew Pelbi. 

*3. Regional Office of the Textile Conwitssioner, 
40, The Mall. 

Amritsar. 

*4. Director General of Technical Development, 
Rayon & Staple Fibre Directorate, 

Udyog Bhavan, 

Maulana >A*ad Rwd, 

New Delhi. 

@5.,pwwisaiooer General «f Civil Supply, 
Ministry of Industries, 

Govt, of India, 

New Delhi. 

*6. Indian Standards Institution, 

Manak Bhavan, 

9. Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 

New Delhi. 

*7. The Collector of Central Excise, 

Excise Collectorate Central, 

New Excise Building, 

M. Karve Road, 

Bombay-20. BR. 

*8. Collector of Customb, 

New Customs House, 

Bombay-1. 

*9. The Silk & Rayon Textile Export 
Promotion Council, 

78, Vepr JfttrisMMi 
Bombay-1. 
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*10. The State Trading Corporation of India, 
Chandra Lok, 

New Delhi-1. 

*11. The Cotton Corporation of India Ltd., 

Air India Building, 

Nariman Point, 

Bombay-1. 

F. Embassies: 

1. Shri P. Vaidyanathan, 

First Secretary, Embassy of India, 

Via Francesco Dnnhe, Rome (Italy). 

*2. Shri J. C. Ajmani, 

Counsellor Embassy of i&dia, Il-go, 

No. 2, 2-Chome Kudan N Mir ami Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo (Japan). 

3. Shri R. C. Joshi, 

Consulate General of India, 

215, Market Street, San Francisco, 

California 94105 (U.S.A.). 

*4. Shri N. K. Bharadwaj, 

First Secretary, (Commercial), 

Commerce Department, India House, 

Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

*5. Shri R. Tandon, 

Counsellor (Com.), 

Embassy of India, 262, Adaftaurallee, 

Bonn, (Federal Republic of Germany). 

*6. Shri A. B. Gokhale, 

Counsellor, 

Embassy of India, 

8, Boulevard De La Madeleine, 

PARIS 9e. 

G. Directors of Industries of State GovertitHertft t 

1. The Director of Industries, 

Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
HYDERABAD. 

2. The Director of Industries, 

Government of Assam, 

SHILLONG. 



3. The Director of Industries, 
Government of Bihar, 

. PATNA. 

*4. The Director of Industries, 
Government of West Bengal, 
CALCUTTA. 

'@5. The Director of Industries, 
Government of Gujarat, 

AHMED ABAD. 

6. The Director of Industries, 

Government of Jammu & Kashmir, 
SHRINAGAR. 

*7. The Director of Industries, 
Government of Kerala, 
TRIVANDRUM. 

@8. The Director of Industries, 

Government of Madhya Pradesh, 
BHOPAL. 

@9. The Director of Industries, 
Government of Tamil Nadu, 
MADRAS. 

@10. The Director of Industries, 
Government of Maharashtra, 
BOMBAY. 

@11. The Director of Industries, 
Government of Mysore, 
BANGALORE. 

12. The Director of Industries, 
Government of Orissa, 
BHUBANESHWAR, 

*13. The Director of Industries, 
Government of Punjab, 
CHANDIGARH, 

*14. The Director of Industries, 
Government of Rajasthan, 

JAIPUR. 

15. The Director of Industries, 
Government of Uttar Pradesh, 
LUCKNOW. 
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@16. The Director of Industries, 

Delhi Administration, 

DELHI. 

@17. The Director of Industries, 

Government of Himachal Pradesh, 

SIMLA. 

18. The Director of Industries, 

Government of Harayana, 

CHANDIGARH. 

H- Others : 

*1. The Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association^ 
Navarangpura, Ahmedabad-15. 

*2. .The Bombay Textile Research Association, 

Ghatkopar, Bombay-86. 

*3. The Silk & Art Silk Mills Research Association, 

“Sasmira”, Dr. Annie Besant Road, Bombay-25. 

*4. The South India Textile Research Association, 

Coimbatore Aerodrome, Coimbatore-14. 



(Vide Paragraph 2 - 2) 

List of Units selected for cost investigation and other details 
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6. Bharat Commerce & Industries Ltd., (i) Shri K. RatStachaftdrafi, A.C. From 13-3-1971 to 22-5-Wft 
P. O. Birlagram, Nagda, Madhya A.O. (Ministry of Finance, 

Pradesh Delhi) 

(ii) Shri K. P. Sarma, C.A.O. Fro* 10-1-1972 to 17-1-1972 
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APPENDIX HI 


(Vide paragraph 2.3) 


list ofpersons who attended the public inquiry 
April, 1972 


on 11 th and 1 2th 


A. Producers' Associations: 


1. Dr. Rajaram Jaipuria 1 Represen- Indian Cotton Mills 


2. Shri B.G. Kakatkar I 

3. „ C.V. Radhakrishnan f 

4. ,, V.Y. Tamhane J 

5. Shri S.L. Bagaria 1 

6. ,, S. Kedia ! 

7. „ P.K. Pillai [ 

8. ,, R-K- Mohite J 


B. Producers : 

9. Shri V. Jagnnathan* 1 


> 


J 

10. Shri G.L. Lath 1 

11. ,, S.V. Ghatalia }■ 

12. „ P.P. Shah J 


ting Federation, Elphin- 

ston Building, Veer 
Nariman Rd; Bombay. 

Man-made Fibre Spin- 
Do- ners Association, Moti 

Mahal, 7th floor, 
Chprchgate Re¬ 

clamation, Bombay-20 
BR. 

(i) Snguna Mills (P) Ltd- 
“Sugunalaya” Bhas- 
yakarlu Road, R.S- 
Puram, Coimbatore- 
2 . 

(ii) The Premier Mills- 
(CBE) Ltd., Soma- 
lapuram, Somanur. 
Tamilnadu. 

Do. (iii) Rajalakshmi Mills 
Ltd., Singunallur 

P.O., Coimbatore-5, 
(iv) The Coimbatore 

cotten Mills Ltd., 
Post Bos No. 120 2, 
Upplipalayam (Post), 
Coimbatore-15. 


* Also represented The 
Indian Cotton Mills 
Federation. 

Do. Bharat Commerce & 
Industries Ltd., Moti 
Mahal, 195, Chur- 
chagate Reclamation, 
Bombay-20 BR. 
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13. Shri G.D. Kedia \ 

14. ,, N.P. Tibrewala / 

Represen¬ 

ting 

Chenab Textile Mills, 
Kathua (Jammu &, 
Kashmir). 

15. Shri S.R. Bhawasinghka \ 

16. „ T. Satyanarayanan/ 

Do. 

Swadeshi Cotton Mills 
Ltd., Naini, Allaha¬ 
bad. 

17. Shri A.P. Bharatia 

Do. 

Eastern Spg. Mills Ltd., 
Pirgacha, (Barasat), 

P.O. Kadambagachi 

(24, Parganas). 

18. Shri S.R. Surendran \ 

19. ,, R. Ramalingam / 

Do. 

Sitalaxmi Milk Ltd., 
Tirunagar, Madurai- 
6 , Tamilnadu. 

20. Shri J.R. Sethia 

Do. 

General Industrial Soci¬ 
ety Ltd., 8 , India 

Exchange Place, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

21. Shri B.C. Jain 

Do. 

Rajasthan Textile Mills, 
Bhawani Mandi, Raja¬ 
sthan. 

C. Consumers'Associations : 



22. Shri M.B. Chovli . \ 

23. ,, K.C. Jariwala J 

Do. 

Surat Venkar Sahakari 
Sangh Begampura, 

Surat-1. 

24. Shri J.J. Hathiwala \ 

25. ,, J.D. Patel . J 

, Do- 

Sisme Co-operative 

Soc ; ety, Taj Mv.njil 
Tower Road, Surat. 

26. Shri I.M. Me*hi . ) 

27 , „ J. I. Gandhi y 

J 

Do. 

Surat A r t Silk Cloth Mfrs, 
Assn..Rcshum Bhavan, 
Lit D uw.ija, Sural-3. 

78. Shri U.O. Ziveri . 

Do. 

Surat Weaver Co-Ope¬ 
rative Producers’ 

Society Ltd., Saki- 
batpura, Doru.wad, 

Surat. 


29. Sir; 2).A. Joshi . . Do. Silk <Ss Art Silk Mills 

Ass a- Ltd., Resham 
B .u van, 78, Veer 
Nariman Road, Bom¬ 
bay-1 . 

r~~h T.C. IV- ^'73 
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30. Shri Harbins Singh Reprsscn Ludhiana Powerlocm 

ting. Co-operation, Azam 
Building Dn. No. 3, 
Ludhiana-1. 

31. ‘$hri O. P. Sabhirwal 'Do. . Ludhiana Rayon Mfrs. 

Association, Ahata, 
Sherjung, Ludhiana-1. 

32. ‘Shri S.P. Lamba Do. Textile Mfrs. and Fx- 

porters Assn., Ghass 
Mandi, Ludhiana. 

D. Raw Material Suppliers" 

33. Shri B.N.Puranmalka . 1 Do. The Gwalior Rayon 

34. „ V.M. Sand . . L Silk Mfg. (Wvg.) Co. 

35. ,, T.N. Tandan , , Ltd., (Staple Fibre 

36. ,, S.K. Sen . . J - Division), Birlagram. 

Nagda (M.P.). 

37. Shri P. ,K. Daniwala . 1 Do. South India Viscose Ltd., 

38. ,, K. N. Muthuswamy . f Race Course, Coiwba- 

tore-18. 

B. Government Departments : 

39. Shri Y.L.N, Achar. . \ Do. Textile Commissioner, 

40. ,, K.S. Bniyang . . f New C.G.O. Building, 

Bombay-20 BR. 

41. Shri G.s. Abhyankar . Do. Indian Staa^rds,'In¬ 

stitution, ftlanak 

Bhavan, 9, Bahadur 
Shah Zafar Marg, 
New Delhi-1. 

42. Shri G.D. Nerurkar . Do. Collector of Customs, 

New Customs House, 
Bombay-1. 

43. Shri K. R. Bhatia . Do. Collector of Central Ex¬ 

cise, Central Excise 
Building, Maharshi 
Karve Marg, Bom¬ 
bay-20 BR. 

44. Shri O.P. Dhawan . Do. Silk & Rayon Textile 

Export Promotion 
Council, 78, Veer 
Nariman Road, Bom¬ 
bay-] . 
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45. Siri K.N.Tripathi Representing The Colton Corpn, of 

India, Air India Build¬ 
ing, Nariman Point, 
Bombay-1. 

46. Shri S.R. Jambusaria Do. Director of Industries, 

Govt, of Gujarat, C- 
Block, Multistoryed 
Bldg., Ahmedabad-1. 

F. Others : 

47. Shri H.S. Vachha . Do. Industrial Credit & In¬ 

vestment Corporation 
of India Ltd., 163, 
Backbay Reclamation, 
Bombay-20 BR. 

48. Shri A.D. Pandya . . Do. Consumer Guidance So¬ 

ciety, Hut-J, Maha- 
palika Road, Bom¬ 
bay-1. 


7—9T.C. Bom./73 



APPENDIX IV 


{Vide paragraph 3.1) 

Annual growth of spindleage and production of Viscose Staple Fibre 
yarn industry since 1951 


Year 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 
1955 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 
1951 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


Monthly 
average 
No. of 
spindles 
worked per 
shift (’000s) 


Viscose 
staple fibre 
yarn 

production 

(Tonnes) 



NA 

10,863 

NA 

9018 

NA 

9,001 

NA 

13,208 

NA 

12,710 

230 

19,939 

184 

18,912 

198 

16,758 

196 

17.960 

224 

19,880 

248 

21,989 

288 

27,678 

314 

29,442 

341 . 

33,655 

40*. 

40,724 

434 

46,125 

499 

50,627 

518 

58,959 

489 

54,800 

512 

61,835 

543 

63,933 











(Vide paragraph 4.4) 

Unttwise capacity and production ofpurely Viscose Staple fibre spun yarn units 
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16 Bharat Suryadaya Mills, 5,0QQ .. N.A. N.A, N.A. N.A. N.A- 

Ahtnedabad. 

17 Chandra Textiles, Peela- 6,160 6,160* 1,313 .. 144 192 228 

medu. 



18 Coimbatore Pioneer 10,120 10,120 2,642 .. 324 300 480 M2 

Mills, Coimbatore. 
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{Vibe Paragraph 4-4) 

Uni-1 wise capacity and production of cotton textiles mills spinning viscose staple fibre spun yarn 
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8. Kerala Spinners, Alleppey. 3,714 .. .. 828 828 

9. Rijisthan Textile Mills, Bhavani Mandi . 7,704 912 1,140 1,404 1,656 

10. Rajasthan Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Bhilwara . 5,078 1,032 768 828 732 



11. Ramalinga Mills, Aruppukottai . ; . . 7,825 624 648 564 576 

12. Surat Textile Mills, Surat. 12,278 504 444 480 456 

13. Sadhaa Textiles, Jamnagar . . : . 6,916 .. .. 396 372 

14. Shaktigarh Textiles, Calcutta .... 3,078 .. 216 312 252 
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27. TeeSmjtogicallnstitutue of Textiles, Bhiwani 5,282 396 372 732 996 

28. Malbar Spg. Mills, Calicut .... 4,507 .. .. 336 348 

29. Bharat Commerce, Rajpura ... 23,535 






30. India Linoleums, Calcutta 
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41 . Trichoapally Mills, Trichinapaily, . . 3,682 
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APPENDIX Vl—Contd. 
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82. Tata Textiles, Bombay 















83. Gwalior Rayon & Silk Mfg. Co., Nagda 

84. Hukumchand Mills, Indore 

85. Jwala Textiles, Delhi . 
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(Vide paragraph 9.1.5) 

Details (as furnished by same mills) of their selling arrangements and commission! brokerage allowed 
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(yi) Swadeshi Cotton . Own selling agents at important centres 0 • 5 to 1 per cent commission on 

who sell directly to consumers. ex-mill price. 

(vii) Suguoa ... Through brokers to yarn parties and Rs. 2.50 per bale of 100 kgs. 

sometimes direct to consumers. to brokers. 



(vii) Rijulaksinni , Through brokers to merchants and con- Rs. 2 per package to brokers. 

sumers. 

<ix> Premier . Selectedregular-dealers and consumers. Rs. 2 50per ba*e or R.s.300 

per- case to brokers. 
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B. Prices Coimbatore market ( Rs. per 5 Kgs.) 
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appendix 

{Vide ftragrapb 9.3) 


Domestic prices of staple fibre yam in Japan 

CEU./Kg.) 





February 

1970 

December 

1971 

20s single —Dull 



5.51 to 5.60 

5.53 

Bright 



5.60 to 5.84 

5.28 

30s single —Dull 



6-06 to 6.15 

5.7 

Bright 



5.97 to 6-06 

5.72 

40s single —Dull 

• 

♦ 

. 6.66 to 6*75 

7.37 

Bright 

• 

• 

. 7.12 to 7.21 

7.37 
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